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Teens!  Have  a  cheek-to-cheek  connplexion  with  medicated 


3  easy  steps  aid  greatly  in  coping  with  skin  problems: 

1.  CLEAN  UP!  Medicated  Scrub  Soap  routs  out  grime,  oil,  stale  make-up. 
Oatmeal  ingredient  helps  rid  skin  of  impurities,  blackheads,  blemishes. 

2.  CLEAR  UP!  Medicated  Refining  Lotion  checks  bacteria,  reduces  large 
pores.  Gives  skm  softer,  finer  look. 

3.  HELP  HEAL  UP!  Medicated  Blemish  Cream  helps  heal,  hide  blemishes. 

Important:  For  fast,  noticeable  results- follow  all  3  steps  faith¬ 
fully,  every  day  with  Dorothy  Gray  Scrub  Set  S2.85. 


WITH  ‘your  scrub  set 

PURCHASE. Today’s  popular 
dance  steps:  the  cha-cha. 
merengue,  samba,  rock  'n' 
roll,  etc.,  diagrammed  and 
explained  by  the  world's 
foremost  teacher.  It's  a 
$1.75  value— freel 


Dorothy  Gray 
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What  boys  don’t  know ...  you  dol 


Boys  are  bright,  they’re  delightful— but  the 
fact  is  that  you’re  way  ahead  of  them  when  it 
comes  to  planning  for  the  future.  For  instance,  you 
know  that  it’s  never  too  early  to  choose  your 
Gorham  sterling  silver.  Gorham  is  synonymous 
with  the  finest  in  solid  silver,  offers  you  a 
wealth  of  popular  designs  . . .  and  you  don’t  have 
to  be  wealthy  to  buy  yours.  (Teaspoons  start 
at  less  than  $5.00*.)  He  may  not  know  how 
important  Gorham  sterling  silver  will  be  in 
your  lives,  but  thank  heaven,  you  do. 


•pmccs  INCLUDE  FEDERAL  TAX— 
SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTlCC 


DOUBLE  LAYER  FUDGE 

2*4  cups  sugar 
V4  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  marshmallow  creme  (5-oz.) 
Va  cup  PET  Evaporated  Milk 
*4  cup  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
*4  cup  caramel  or  butterscotch 
pieces 

In  a  heavy  2-quart  saucepan  mix  sugar, 
butter,  marshmallow  creme  and  PET 
Milk.  Cook  and  stir  to  a  full,  all-over 
boil.  (Mixture  will  be  bubbly  all  over 
top.)  Boil  and  stir  over  medium  heat 
5  minutes.  Take  off  heat  and  pour  half 
of  mixture  into  a  heatproof  bowl.  To 
one  half  add  chocolate  pieces.  To  the 
other  half  add  caramel  pieces.  Beat  one 
half  until  pieces  melt.  Spread  in  but¬ 
tered  9  X  5 -inch  or  8 -inch  square  pan. 
Beat  other  half  until  pieces  melt  and 
spread  over  first  layer.  Decorate  with 
nuts,  if  desired.  Cool  and  cut  into  about 
24  pieces. 


■Dottble-Laqer 


Two  favorite  flavors — chocolate  and 
caramel — in  each  delicious  bitel 

Something  new  in  everybody’s  favorite  candy — 
Double  Layer  Fudge.  One  layer  is  rich  chocolate 
fudge,  the  other  smooth  caramel  fudge.  Together 
they’re  the  most  tempting  combination  you  ever 
tasted. 

You  make  it  in  minutes,  because  double-rich  PET 
Milk  blends  the  ingredients  so  quickly,  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  wonderful  homemade  candy  like  this 
takes  very  little  cooking  ...  no  testing  at  all. 

Try  it  soon.  You’ll  be  the  hit  of  the  party  with 
this  new,  doubly  delicious  two-tone  fudge! 
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IMAGINE  THIS! 

IM.AGINATION  i.s  a  cjualits  that  lx*h)ngs  to  poets  anti  home¬ 
makers  alike,  to  men  and  women  in  politics  as  well  as  to  painters. 
It’s  the  ability  to  look  ahead,  to  set  goals,  to  have  the  courage 
and  conviction  to  work  to  achieve  your  dreams.  E.xplorer  C!olum- 
bus  dreamed  of  a  new  world  beyond  the  horizon  and  then  set 
out  to  prove  it  was  there. 

Everyone  who  can  wonder  a  bit,  who  can  look  beyond  things 
as  they  are  and  dream  of  something  new,  has  imagination.  Don’t 
neglect  yours.  Use  it  to  dream,  to  plan,  and  to  achieve. 

—The  Euitohs 
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Bureau  of  Circulations 


OUR  FRONT  COVER 

Anything  can  happen  on  Hallaween— and  it  usually  doesi  Call 
out  all  spooks  to  join  you  in  a  different  kind  of  Oct.  31  party 
(see  p.  12),  have  an  appropriate  menu  (see  pp.  13,  14),  and 
make  sure  that  everyone  has  a  costume  for  the  occasion  (see 
p.  14).  Photo  courtesy  of  Scotch  Brand  Colared  Plastic  Tape 
and  Durene  Mercerized  Catton  Leotards. 


Row  to  trim  a  Gym  in  a  Jiffy, 
or.a  Hail  in  a  Hurry! 
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Easy  does  it!  You  can  decorate 
for  a  football  dance  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  by  making  Dennison 
your  party-planning  partner. 
Most  of  the  work  is  already 
done  for  you.  Dennison  Flame¬ 
proof  Crepe  Paper  Streamers  in 
your  school  colors  and  Denni¬ 
son  Decorative  Print  cutouts 
come  ready  to  use.  All  you  do 
is  hang  them  up.  Ideas,  mak¬ 
ings  and  time-saving  directions 
for  extra  touches  are  waiting  for 
you  wherever  Dennison  Crepe 
Paper  is  sold. 


Readyto-use 

DECORATIVE  PRINTS 


Yes,  Ihdeetf, 
EASY  DOES  m 


.  .  .  and  that's  what  we  mean!  TX'rite  uh 
a  |><istrar<l,  (civing  your  opinion  on  any 
subjert  and  eritieism  of  any  kind — 
hrirkhats  or  orchids.  e  want  to  know 
whnt'g  on  your  mind.  Other  readers 
do,  too.  Afidress  Letters  Editor  C.o-fd. 

TR  est  42nd  St.,  New  York  .46,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 


For  the  professional  touch 
that  doesn’t  cost  much! 


Dear  Editor: 

Last  year  you  had  such  wonderful 
contests  in  Co-cd.  A  friend  of  mine  won 
an  exquisite  sterling  silver  place  setting. 
I’m  a  new  suhscrilier  and  want  to  know 
if  you’ll  have  a  contest  this  year.  I’m 
anxious  to  try  my  luck. 

—Flo  Stan-shnnj,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Turn  to  page  3.5  for  our  big  Party 
Recipe  Contest,  offering  many  fabulous 
prizes.  Flo  and  all  Co-ed  readers,  put 
your  thinking  caps  on  and  get  going  on 
your  entries.  You  have  as  gocnl  a  chance 
as  anvone  to  win!— Ed. 


:>naKers 

Refold  a 

package  of  Dennison  Flameproof 
Crepe  Paper  in  24"  widths.  Fold 
again,  leaving  a  few  inches  at 
the  top;  slash  to  within  one- 
inch;  gather  around  tip  of  dowel 
with  Spool  Wire. 


PILGRIM  FIGURES 
(Men  and  Wonnen) 


Pennants 

Cut  triangles  of  Flameproof 
Crepe  Paper  (with  the  grain  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  point)  in  the 
school  colors  of  rival  teams. 
Paste  large  Football  Prints  to 
each  pennant  and  use  Gummed 
Crepe  Paoer  to  letter  on  each 
team's  school  name.  Paste  the 
pennants  to  a  long  stretch  of 
wire  or  twine  and  use  with 
streamers  to  decorate  the  ceil¬ 
ing  or  walls  of  the  gym.  Use  the 
large  size  Football  Player  Prints 
on  the  walls,  too. 


Dear  Editor: 

Our  entire  class  enjoys  reading  and 
discussing  articles  and  stories  in  Co-ed. 

—Barbara  Anderson,  Carver  School 
Kannajndis,  X.  C. 

Dear  Editor: 

I’d  like  to  read  tips  on  the  color, 
shape,  and  sizes  of  glasses  to  he  worn 
with  particular  facial  shapes  and  color 
of  hair. 

—Brenda  Stevens,  McKinnetj,  Tex. 

If  you  are  taking  our  “Charm  Course’’ 
—see  page  17— you’ll  get  help  on  this 
important  problem  some  time  in  the 
near  future.- Ed. 


SKELETON 


PHEASANT 


BLACK  CAT 


PUMPKIN 


Jointed  Skeleton 


Comes  56"  high.  Dress  him  up 
in  your  rival  team's  colors. 
Identify  him  (just  so  there’s  no 
mistake)  with  letters  cut  from 
Gummed  Crepe.  String  him  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall  for  all 
to  gaze  upon  with  scorn. 


Pick  up  these  handy  packages 

.  .  .  at  the  best  variety,  depart¬ 
ment  and  stationery  stores. 


Dear  Editor: 

Our  home  economics  teacher  has  often 
said  that  the  only  reason  boys  show  off 
is  to  get  the  girls’  attention.  But  why 
can’t  they  put  some  of  that  wasted  effort 
into  acting  like  gentlemen?  It  may  be 
difficult  for  them,  but  they’ll  get  better 
results. 

—Linda  Schtcanz,  Lake  Bluff,  III. 

How  about  it.  Co-eds?  Do  you  agree 
with  Linda  that  boys  lack  gentlemanly 
(|ualitie.s?— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

1  am  greatly  interested  in  your  “Deco¬ 
rating  on  a  Budget’’  page.  1  am  redecH)- 
rating  my  room  and  1  can’t  find  enough 
information  on  how  to  go  about  it. 
couple  of  my  girl  friends  have  decided 
to  do  their  rooms  over,  too. 

—Peg  lloiveraft,  Webster,  .V.  V. 

Your  rerjuest  is  answered  in  our  No¬ 
vember  issue.  Cam  you  wait?— Ed. 


Refreshment  Table 


Use  widths  of  Green  Crepe 
Paper  and  White  Streamers  to 
get  a  football  field  effect.  Scat¬ 
ter  colorful  Fall  Leaf  Prints 
around  the  edge  of  the  table. 
The  small  Football  and  Football 
Player  Prints  are  great  to  use 
for  decorating  favors  or  dance 
programs. 


Framingham,  Mass. 
For  other  easy-to-use  party  ideas, 
get  a  copy  of  Dennison’s  ’’Gay  Dec¬ 
orations’’  Book.  Only  50c  at  local 
stores  or  write  Dept.  X-265 


Half  the  fun  of  the  party 
is  decorating  with 


STREET 


STATE. 


DECORATIVE  MATERIALS 
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some  of  the  woii<lf‘rfiil  new  products 


•  For  beauty  aiiH  fashion:  Deep  Magic 
Dry  Skin  Lotion,  by  Toni,  banishes  dry¬ 
ness  and  tresliens  the  skin.  3-o/..  scpieeze 
bottle,  $1,  plus  tax.  .  .  .  Enden  Dan¬ 
druff  'I  reatment  Shampoo,  by  Helene 
('nrtis,  is  available  in  three  forms:  clear 
golden  licpiid,  lotion,  cream.  Each  one 
comes  in  two  size.s,  79(‘  and  $1.50. 
.  .  .  Ice-O-Derm,  a  medicated  a.stringent, 
helps  to  control  pimples,  blackheads  and 
oilmess.  It  is  greaseless  and  invisible 
on  the  skin.  $1,  plus  tax.  By  Shulton. 
De.sert  Flow  er  3-\\’ay  Curl  Spray  is  also 
by  Shnlton.  $1.50,  plus  tax.  .  .  .  .Murine, 
for  the  eyes,  is  now  packaged  in  a 
sleek,  canary-yellow  plastic  scpieeze 
bottle.  5-dram  size,  05<‘.  .  .  .  Lip  Quick, 
by  Richard  Hndnut,  is  the  first  auto¬ 
matic  roll-on  lipstick.  In  Pink  Breeze, 
Lazy  Pink,  Coolest  Coral.  $1.50,  plus 
tax.  .  .  .  Petti-Kote  Stilfener,  by  llandi- 
form  Pla.stic,  restores  original  stiffness  to 
bouffant  petticoats,  .\erosol  spray,  deli¬ 
cately  perfumed,  is  about  $1.  .  .  . 
Breck  Hair  Set  Mist,  purse-size  spray, 
holds  curls  in  place.  $1,  pins  tax.  .  .  . 
Heart-.Shape  Lipstick,  by  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein.  Coral,  Pink.  Peach.  In  pla.stic  case, 

$1 _ Water-repellent  corduroy  bootee, 

the  side  Lace  by  Red  Ball  \^'interettes, 
has  a  long-pile  fleece  lining  and  sturdy 
rubber  sole.  For  dorm  or  storm,  cam¬ 
pus  or  town  wear,  it’s  available  in  red, 
fawn,  or  black,  in  sfzes  4  to  12.  About 


For  a  dressed-up  table 


•  For  home  and  cook:  Secret  Carden, 
sterling  silver  pattern,  by  Canham,  fea¬ 
tures  a  romantic  ro.scbud  boiuiuet.  Six- 
piecc  place  setting,  $30.75;  .3-piece  .set¬ 
ting-knife.  fork  and  te;ispoon—$  19.50. 

.  .  .  Frosty  the  Snowman,  ;i  ready-to- 
eat  sugared  lereal,  is  made  from  oats 
and  .sha|)ed  like  tiny  doughnuts.  By 
Ceneral  Mills.  29(‘  a  package.  .  .  . 
Standbys  as  soups,  C’ampbeir.s  Old- 
Fashioned  Tomato  ;md  Cream  of  Vege¬ 
table  are  versatile  enough  to  be  used  as 
pour-on  .s;uice.s  user  meats,  too.  .  .  . 
Ocean  Spray  C^ranberry  Juice  Cocktail, 
rich  in  X’itamin  C,  has  a  tart-sweet 
flavor.  Comes  in  pint  bottles.  .  .  . 
Frozen  Egg  Drop  and  Won  Ton  Soups 
have  been  addetl  to  the  (diun  King 
line,  .\bont  39(‘  eacli.  .  .  .  Toffy,  flexible 
plastie  drinking  straw.s,  are  for  both  hot 
;ind  cold  drinks.  They  may  be  rinsed 
for  re-use.  By  Dow  C^bemical  (a).  Box 
of  50,  29(‘.  .  .  .  There’s  a  new  way  to 
make  iK'antifnl  mosaics  on  pla.stic.  Kit 
comes  complete  with  paints,  brush, 
color  chart,  number  guide.  Create  your 
own  designs  or  follow  the  guide.  By 
Transogram.  $1  to  $5.  .  .  .  Decor, 
Scotch  Brand  tape  dispenser,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  home.  Colors:  surf  green, 
pink,  pastel  yellow,  and  coral.  By  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining.  98(f. 


For  indoors  or  outdoors 
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Take  a  Number  from 


which  shall  it  he?  In  this  case,  the  mimher  you  choose  tlepemls 
on  your  own  figure.  Take  a  close  and  careful  look  at  yourself 
in  a  full-length  mirror.  Are  you  tall,  short,  or 
of  medium  height?  You  can  make  yourself  appear  taller 
or  shorter.  It’s  all  in  the  way  you  let  line  and  color 
work  a  bit  of  magic  for  you.  Study  the  effects  show  n  here. 
The.se  special  three-in-one  patterns  by  McCall’s  will 
help  you  create  the  illusion  you’ve  been  longing  for. 


Sleeveless  weskit  to  match  one  skirt,  or 
mix  with  others.  4^5075.  10-18.  50^'. 

I  ,  Toll?  Moke  your  weskit  with  a  collar 
to  soften  a  longer  neck,  and  belt  it  to 
break  your  long  line.  Consider  a  bright 
bold  plaid,  accented  with  brass  buttons. 

l2.  If  you  want  to  look  as  if  you've 
grown  almost  an  inch,  skip  the  collar 
and  belt.  Then  match  your  weskit  to  a 
skirt  you  have  or  will  be  making.  The 
vertical  line  of  the  new  wide  wale  cor¬ 
duroy  is  an  excellent  fabric  choice.  Use 
self  buttons. 

To  appear  slimmer,  a  one-color  cos¬ 
tume  is  still  the  thing  to  choose.  To  ac¬ 
cent  the  effect,  bind  the  cardigan  neck¬ 
line  in  a  contrasting  tone.  For  example, 
you  might  moke  the  weskit  in  a  navy 
blue  woolen  with  white  trim.  Smart,  too, 
in  a  camel  flannel  with  black  grosgrain 
ribbon  and  buttons. 
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A  basic  dress  with  oh,  so  feminine  de¬ 
tails,  flattering  to  every  figure.  Use  these 
suggested  changes  to  make  it  yours. 
#5107.  Misses  10-16.  Juniors  9-15.  65^'. 

1  •  Who  will  notice  you're  standing  so 
toll  in  this  full-skirted,  billowy  version? 
For  the  fabric,  you  might  hove  a  jewel- 
toned  velveteen  with  the  sleeves  of  white 
organdy,  or  would  you  prefer  to  be  more 
glamorous  in  o  shimmering  satin? 

Petites  ore  sweet  in  bouffant  skirts, 
but  remember  to  keep  the  other  details 
of  this  dress  very,  very  simple.  You're 
wise  to  omit  the  big  sleeves,  of  course, 
and  moke  the  belt  to  match  the  dress. 
A  tie  silk  with  o  small  pattern  would  be 
in  fashion  and  also  becoming  to  you. 

*?•  Direct  attention  away  from  a  plump 
figure  by  adding  o  collar  and  small  cuffs 
in  o  pole  tone,  maybe  blue  to  match 
your  eyes.  Amazing  how  well  this  little 
trick  works.  A  solid  color  for  the  dress  is 
fine,  or  you  may  choose  o  muted  plaid. 


Now  you  con  moke  o  skirt  proportioned 
to  fit  your  own  figure  with  this  three-in- 
one  pattern.  #5082.  Waist  23-32.  45^^. 

1  •  Note  the  benefits  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  in  this  plaid.  Miss  Toll  becomes 
shorter  and  better  proportioned— just 
what's  needed  to  disguise  that  long  lean 
line.  A  wide  belt  odds  to  the  effect. 

Even  though  you're  o  shortie  you 
con  vary  the  one-color  look  in  your 
wardrobe  by  selecting  o  fabric  in  o  fine 
check  or  tweed.  Avoid  sharp  contrasts, 
which  cut  height,  by  keying  your  shirt  to 
the  tone  which  is  predominant  in  skirt. 

Medium  figures  take  the  middle 
rood  when  it  comes  to  deciding  on  pat¬ 
tern  in  plaids.  Best  for  you  is  a  diagonal. 
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HALLOWEEN— what  a  bewitching  time  to  give  a  party! 

The  night  skies  are  full  of  magic  and  mystery.  The  stars 
seem  to  blaze  with  a  special  brilliance.  Even  the  air  seems 
different,  alive  with  invisible  spirits. 

And  so  it  is!  The  air  is  full  of  high  spirits,  ready  and  eager 
for  the  kind  of  party  fun  a  clever  hostess  can  provide. 

“But  I’ve  never  given  a  part\  Ix’fore,”  some  of  you  may 
murmur. 

Well,  you  couldn’t  pick  a  better  time  to  start.  For  there’s 
so  much  fun  in  Halloween,  your  party’s  bound  to  lx*  a 
success. 

“But  how  do  I  start?”  you  ask. 

The  Ghost  List.  All  good  parties  begin  with  a  list  of  people 
to  lx*  asked.  You  can,  of  course,  invite  your  guests  by  phone 
or  simply  by  a.sking  them  the  next  time  you  see  them  at 
school.  But  why  not  honor  the  spirit  of  Halloween  with  invi¬ 
tations  made  and  mailed  by  you? 

Ciet  some  black  or  orange  construction  paper  and  cut  it 
into  euvelope-si/.ed  folders.  On  the  outside,  using  white  ink, 
write  the  name  and  address  of  your  guest.  On  the  inside, 
your  invitation  appears  as  follows:  Now  (Oetober  31st)  is 
the  time  for  all  good  sixjoks  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  part\ ! 
In  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  write  your  name,  address,  and 
the  hour  the  party  will  start.  In  the  right-hand  corner,  write: 

C'ome  as  a  goblin,  a  w'itch  or  an  elf. 

Come  as  an  ANYTHING,  not  as  your.self! 

Be  sure  to  put  R.  S.  V.  P.  where  it  can  be  seen,  so  that 
your  guests  will  understand  that  they  are  to  let  you  know 
whether  or  not  they’re  coming.  Now  seal  the  folder  with  a 
bit  of  bright-colored  tape,  stamp  it,  and  mail  early,  to  give 


rlKtto  t-uurteny  IK-ttii  Spray  rraiilx'rrleit.  linr  iUiiliU  Mula^iiea.  rro(-t*«»e«l  AppU>  liinllhite 

your  friends  plenty  of  time  to  plan  and  make  their  costumes. 

Gohbliu  for  Goblins.  Making  a  menu  for  Halloween  merry¬ 
makers  is  the  next  step.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  food 
that  is  so  delicious  even  the  skeleton  will  reach  for  a  .second 
helping!  Serve  a  fabulous  layer  cake  named,  in  honor  of  the 
(X'casion,  “Halloween  Heaven,”  a  huge  bowl  of  “Witches’ 
Brew,”  and  a  wonderful  conccx'tion  called  “Black  Cat  Pop¬ 
corn  Balls.” 

The.se  go(xlies  may  souiul  terribly  mvsterious,  but  you'll 
see,  when  \t)u  look  at  the  recipes  on  page  14,  that  they’re 
(piite  simple  to  make  and  very,  very  easy  to  eat! 

To  make  things  go  smoothly  for  you,  allow  plenty  of  time 
in  advance  of  the  party  to  do  your  shopping.  Here  are  some 
pointers  to  keep  in  mind: 

•  Figure  out  the  cpiantities  you  will  need  for  the  number 
of  guests  expected.  (Our  recipes  are  based  on  12  guests.) 

•  Check  your  kitchen  shelves  to  see  what  staples  or  in¬ 
gredients  are  already  on  hand.  Do  you  have  light,  mild 
molasses,  apple  juice.  Hour,  popped  corn,  fresh  cranberries, 
dates,  pecans? 

•  Make  a  complete  shopping  list,  so  you  can  cross  off  the 
items,  oix*  by  one,  as  you  buy  them. 

•  Do  whatever  preparation  \ou  can  in  advance.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  can  bake  the  cake  the  day  Ix'fore  the  part\  ,  if  it 
is  then  stored,  carefully  wrapped.  But  the  frosting  and  deco¬ 
rations  may  better  be  added  the  day  of  the  party,  before 
your  guests  arrive.  The  popcorn  balls,  too,  can  be  made  the 
day  before.  “VV^itches’  Brew”  can  lx*  prepared  ahead,  ready 
for  heating.  Think  out  your  time  schedule  in  advance,  so 
you’ll  know  just  when  you’ll  need  to  depart  to  the  kitchen 
for  last-minute  food  fixings,  or  other  duties. 
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FanUistic  Fixin’s.  You  can  turn  your  party  room  into  a 
haven  for  Hallow  ceners  with  scissors,  orange  and  black 
flameproof  crepe  paper,  and  a  little  imagination.  For  an  eerie 
effect,  make  several  giant  cobwebs  out  of  black  crepe  paper 
to  drape  in  the  comers  of  the  room.  Cut-outs  of  black  cats, 
b.icks  arched,  tails  abristle,  are  available  in  stores.  You  can 
attach  them  to  the  border  of  the  buffet  tablecloth  with  trans¬ 
parent  tape. 

Your  centerpiece  can  be  a  basket  heaped  high  with  pop¬ 
corn  balls.  Or  you  might  use  the  traditional  pumpkin,  but 
give  it  a  brand-new  face.  Button  eyes,  a  cork  nose,  and  a  set 
of  fake  pearl  teeth  can  be  glued  on  firmly.  Fill  it  with  pop¬ 
corn  balls. 

Ghoulish  Get-ups.  Your  guests  will  probably  ask  if  you 
have  any  costume  ideas  for  them.  You  can  tell  them  that  you 
have  some  easy  instructions  for  some  clever  and  striking  ones. 
(They  appear  on  page  14  with  the  recipes,  to  make  your  ref¬ 
erence  work  as  easy  as  pumpkin  pie.) 

Spooky  Spoofs.  Having  fun  at  a  Halloween  party  comes 
naturally.  .As  hostess,  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  “ice¬ 
breakers,”  methods  used  to  get  people  laughing  and  talking 
together.  The  costumes  are  a  sure  source  of  hilarity  and  will 
bring  the  guests  together  in  spontaneous  enjoyment.  How¬ 
ever,  your  basic  duty  as  a  hostess  remains.  Remember  to 
introduce  people  who  have  never  met  before,  so  that  no  one 
is  left  out.  You’ll  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  costumes, 
though  exceptionally  clever  and  striking,  are  not  at  all  hard 
to  make. 

Of  all  the  games  to  play,  the  most  old-fashioned  of  all  is 
.still  the  most  fun.  That’s  right,  it’s  ducking  for  apples.  If 
you’d  rather  not  chance  a  splashed  floor,  you  might  try 
hanging  an  apple  from  a  string  and  inviting  biters  to  try 
their  luck.  Even  .sophisticated  party-goers  have  a  rousing 
good  time  with  this  traditional  favorite. 

“Ghost,”  of  course,  is  another  natural  for  a  Halloween 
party,  and  so  is  the  game  calk'd  “Ghost  Story.”  One  of  the 
guests  starts  to  tell  a  ghost  story,  inventing  it  as  he  g(K's 


along.  If  he’s  good  at  it,  he’ll  bring  the  story  to  a  tense, 
exciting  moment,  and  then  stop  short.  The  person  next  to 
him  continues  the  story,  picking  up  where  it  was  left  off, 
and  .so  it  goes  around  the  room.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be 
“creepy,”  but  you’ll  be  astonished  at  the  howls  of  laughter 
it  will  produce. 

“Spooky  Meeting”  is  another  grand  little  fun  maker.  Divide 
your  guests  into  groups  of  two.  Then  give  each  couple  a 
piece  of  string,  about  three  feet  long,  at  the  center  of  which 
a  small  popcorn  ball  is  tied.  The  boy  puts  one  end  of  the 
string  into  his  mouth,  and  the  girl  puts  the  other  end  into 
her  mouth.  Then  they  clasp  their  hands  In'liind  their  backs. 
At  the  word,  “Cio!”  from  you,  each  person  gathers  up  the 
string  with  his  lips.  The  couple  who  takes  the  first  bite- 
together— wins. 

.\  costume  contest  is  great  fun,  too,  particularly  if  you’re 
tactful  enough  to  have  as  m.my  categories  as  there  are  guests, 
so  that  everyone  wins  a  prize.  It’s  not  hard  to  dream  up  the 
categories;  the  prettiest,  funniest,  silliest,  most  appropriate, 
etc.  As  for  the  pri7.es,  they  can  all  be  the  same,  so  no  one  is 
favored.  Something  silly,  like  a  child’s  color-in  b(K)k  «)r  a  bar 
of  chocolate,  serves  the  purpose.  Each  prize  should  1h‘  gift- 
wrapped  and  presented  with  great  ceremony. 

If  your  guests  like  to  dance,  there’s  nothing  easier  than 
stacking  the  platters  on  the  player.  If  it’s  singing  they  enjoy, 
there’s  nothing  pleasanter  th.in  a  soiigfest  around  the  piano. 
Or  is  there  a  guitarist  in  the  house? 

.All  too  soon,  your  party  will  come  to  an  end  and  everyone 
will  exchange  reluctant  go(Kl-nights.  It  .seems  a  shame  to 
spoil  things  by  mentioning  the  sad  fact  that  clean-up  arrange¬ 
ments  are  up  to  you.  But  no  one,  not  even  a  brilliant  Hal¬ 
loween  hostess,  can  make  dishes  disappear  by  saying,  “Boo!” 
Perhaps  a  friend  or  two  will  stay  behind  to  lend  a  hand.  It’s 
a  fine  opportunity  to  remini.sce  al>out  the  party. 

.As  for  you,  you’ll  be  voted  the  “hostess  with  the  ghostest!” 
And  you’ll  see  that  it’s  no  trick  at  all  to  give  a  wonderful 
Halloween  party,  but  it  most  certainly  is  a  treat! 
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^  Halloween  Heaven 

1  rup  vcK<>talil<-  ohorlt^ninK  Vi  salt 

II2  rupit  Kraiuilaird  MUKar  1,4  <'up  milk 

4  «‘KK(i  V4  cup  oranKe  juice 

3  rup»  Kifled  all>piirpf>KC  flour  1  rup  chopped  dales 
2\/t  Isp.  hukiiiK  powder  rup  chopped  pecans 

2  cups  fresh  cranberries,  cut  in  halves 

Cream  .sliortening  with  }!raniilatecl  sugar  until  light  nnd 
fliifly.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  In-ating  after  each  addition. 
Sift  together  Hour,  baking  |)owder,  and  .salt.  Stir  milk  and 
orange  juice  together.  Add  sifted  dry  ingredients  to  creamed 
mixture  alternately  with  liipiid.  Blend  thoroughly.  Fold  in 
chopped  dates,  chopped  pecans,  and  fresh  cranlvcrries.  SjxMm 
batter  into  10-inch  tulH-  pan,  well-greased  and  floured.  Bake  in 
nuulerate  oven  (350*  F. )  for  1  hour  and  20  minutes.  When 
cool,  frost  with  Orange  Frosting.  Trace  outline  of  five  pump¬ 
kins  on  top  of  cake  with  knife.  Fill  in  with  well-drained  Cran- 
Ix-rr) -Orange  Belish.  Serves  12. 

Co-ed 


Orange  Frosting 

1  pkg.  (.3  oz.)  cream  cheese  .3  ihsp.  orange  juice 
1  Ih.  sifted  cemft'cliuners'  sugar  1  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 

Beat  cheese  until  soft  and  smooth;  add  sugar  and  orange 
juice,  mixing  well;  h)ld  in  orange  rind.  Frosts  one  ten-inch 
cake. 
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Cranberry-Orange  Relish 

2  cups  fresh  cranlu'rries  I  cup  sugar 

1  orange,  <|uarlt>re<l  and  seeded 


Put  cranberries  and  orange  through  grinder,  using  coarse 
blade.  Stir  in  sugar  and  chill.  Makes  1  pint. 
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if  Witches'  Brew 

6  cups  brewed  lea  3  ibsp.  granulated  sugar 

b  cups  apple  juice  1  tsp.  whole  cloves 

Meat  together  tea,  apple  juice,  sugar,  and  w'hole  cloves. 
Strain.  Serve  hot  with  lemon  slices.  Makes  12  .servings. 
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^  Black  Cat  Popcorn  Balls 


.3  <|ls.  pitpped  corn 
1  cups  light,  mild 
molasses 
cup  sugar 
14  eup  water 


2  tsp.  rider  vinegar 
14  tsp.  salt 
5  ihsp.  vegetable 
shortening 
2  tsp.  vanilla 


Combine  molas.ses,  sugar,  water,  vinegar,  and  salt;  cook 
slowly,  stirring  constantly,  to  270*  F.  (hard  ball  stage). 
Remove  from  heat;  add  shortening  and  vanilla,  stirring  just 
to  mix.  Pour  over  popcorn,  .stirring  constantly.  Crea.se  hands; 
shape  popcorn  (piickly  into  balls.  Cool.  Wrap  in  transparent 
plastic  wrap,  if  desired.  Makes  24  medium-sized  balls. 

Co-*d 


'Costumes  for 
House 
Haunting 


Skeleton:  Wear  a  long-sleevetl  black  cotton  shirt,  black 
gloves  and  black  chino  trousers.  Stripe  sleeves  and  trouser 
legs  with  white  plastic  tape.  (Plastic  tape  is  as  easy  to  apply 
as  it  is  easy  to  remove  when  the  party  is  over.)  Ribs  are 
formed  by  cutting  strips  of  white  tape  and  applying  across 
chest,  ending  with  two  or  three  short  ones  on  each  side. 
Cut  small  rectangles  of  tape  and  apply  for  fingers  and  toes. 

Witch:  Use  black  cotton  leotards  as  the  costume  base. 
Wear  a  short  skirt  or  a  skort.  Witcfi’s  hat:  Form  an  18-inch 
piece  of  black,  lightweight  cardboard  into  a  cone  shape, 
allowing  enough  room  at  the  ba.se  to  fit  head  size.  Secure 
back  seam  with  cellophane  tape.  Cut  Siamese  pink  flame¬ 
proof  crepe  paper  into  coarse  fringe  about  36  inches  long  for 
the  hair.  Attach  to  inside  edge  of  hat  with  cellophane  tape. 

Jack  of  Hearts:  Use  two  white  poster  boards.  (This  extra 
heavy  cardboard  is  available  in  artists’  supply  shops.)  Clards 
should  be  w  ide  enough  to  extend  beyond  shoulders  on  both 
sides  and  just  below  knee-length.  Outline  ]ack-of-Heart  faces 
with  a  black  pencil.  Fill  in  outlines  with  constmetion  paper 
and  colored  plastic  tape.  Edge  each  board  with  red  plastic 
tape.  Insert  a  string  through  punched  holes  at  top  of  each 
card  and  tie  onto  shoulders.  W’ear  black  cotton  leotards  and 
tights  for  basic  costume. 

The  new  look  in  costumes  this  \ear  is  making  use  of  the 
popular  tights  and  leotards  to  which  almost  anything  can  be 
added. 

You  can  branch  out  and  use  a  striped  sheet  and  drape  it 
in  a  weird  way  and  add  something  unusual  for  a  headpiece. 
\  large-size  kitchen  funnel,  striped  to  match  in  colored  plas¬ 
tic  tape,  for  instance,  makes  an  effective,  abstract  headpic«\ 
In  keeping  with  this  idea  instead  of  the  regulation  mask,  pull 
an  old  nylon  stocking  over  your  head  and  add  antennae  of 
pipe  cleaners.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  effect. 

You  could  also  go  as  a  TV  set,  again  wearing  basic  leo¬ 
tards.  Cover  a  cardboard  carton  with  woodgrained  contact 
paper.  To  make  a  see-out  window,  cut  a  screen-sized  hole  in 
it  and  cover  it  w’ith  cellophane  or  transparent  wrap.  Draw 
knobs  on.  Use  knitting  needles  as  rabbit-ears  antennae.  Put 
over  your  head,  and  there  you  are,  all  ready  for  house 
hauntingl 
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For  months  she'd  been  living 
I\oiv  suddenly  she  coiddnt 
hear  another  moment 
without  telling  Rod  the  truth 


a  lie. 


0\K  moment,  Janet  was  just  Janet,  seventeen,  imsmooth, 
a  senior  in  higli  school,  tall,  ronncl-shonlclered,  appearing 
a  little  lazy,  a  little  sullen,  still  growing,  her  figure  still 
changing,  so  that  every  few  weeks  her  clothes  felt  scrimpy 
and  she  jerked  at  them  nervously,  tugging  her  skirts,  stuffing 
her  escaping  shirttails  into  her  waistbands,  wriggling  her 
neck  inside  her  collars,  miserable  most  of  the  time.  Undistin¬ 
guished  and  unhappy,  she  nevertheless  had  a  flicker  of 
promise.  She  felt  this  as  a  restless  groping,  a  dream,  and  a 
hope.  Her  teachers  sensed  it  through  a  look,  an  answer,  an 
attitude,  and  each  thought  privately;  I  must  do  something 
about  that  Carew  girl.  There’s  something  there.  But  classes 
were  overwhelmingly  large,  and  there  were  the  immediate 
concerns  of  every  day,  requiring  immediate  attention. 

Her  mother  knew  it,  too,  and  promised  to  get  at  it,  to 
spend  some  time  with  Janet.  But  there  were  so  many  things 
to  do,  and  everything  to  be  divided  by  six.  It  was  easier  to 
think  in  tiredness:  She’s  seventeen  and  a  good  little  girl.  It’s 
a  hard  time  of  life,  between  the  childish  and  the  grown-up 
world;  but  girls  get  through  it.  She’ll  come  out  all  right.  If 
only  she  were  daintier  or  smaller,  her  awkwardm'ss  wouldn’t 

Hoprintfd  liy  permission  from  Wonum's  Day  Magazine.  C«)py- 
riglit  September,  1954. 


show  so  much,  and  this  time  would  be  easier  for  her.  We’d 
like  to  give  her  the  world  with  a  picket  fence  around  it.  But 
we  can’t.  We  can  give  her  only  what  we’ve  got,  and  hope 
she’ll  go  on  to  better  things  from  there. 

The  girls  in  school  knew  it,  too.  She  mingled  with  the 
unpopular  ones,  mostly,  and  she  didn’t  belong  there.  There 
was  something  a  little  special  and  bright  about  her  that 
didn’t  fit  with  ordinariness.  The  Iroys  know  it,  too,  but  they 
were  too  young  for  risks  and  gambles.  She  was  an  in-between 
type. 

.\nd  then,  suddenly,  she  changed.  It  happened  very  (juietly, 
very  (jukkly.  With  her  schoollxioks  ranged  around  her  un¬ 
tidily,  she  was  sitting  sideways  in  the  big  living-room  chair, 
bored,  idly  turning  the  pages  of  a  news  weekly,  to  avoid 
beginning  the  loath.some  homework.  She  flipped  a  page,  and 
her  eye  caught  something.  Swinging  her  legs  down  from  the 
chair  arm,  she  studied  it  intently.  It  was  a  photograph  of  a 
prize  painting,  and  it  looked  enough  like  her  to  be  her. 
Of  course,  Janet  knew  no  one  else  in  the  world  could  see  the 
resemblance.  Only  she,  who  had  spent  secret  hours  before 
the  mirror,  trying  make-up,  skinning  back  her  hair,  pre¬ 
tending  she  was  an  actress,  a  ballerina,  a  model,  a  movie  star, 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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She  Has 


**rN  (iHINA,  (“iicli  tlisli  is  an  aclven- 
A  tiiri“  in  taste.  W'r  took  to  briii^  out 
the  flavor,  texture,  and  l)eanty  of  footfs. 
I'lnis,  one’s  tastt'  l)nds  never  heeotne 
fatimied,”  says  Dorothy  (dnian  Lee, 
.\lanaKer  of  .MeCiall’s  Test  Kitehens. 

F.ven  as  a  eliild  in  I’ekin^,  (diina, 
l)oroth\  I.ee  was  faseinated  hy  eookinj'. 
.Neither  she  nor  her  sister,  Lydia,  were 
.dlowcd  in  the  kitchen  of  their  home 
uh«‘n  the  fainilv  elief  was  prep.irinj' 
food,  lint  the  ^irls  would  peek  in  when- 
e\cr  the\  eonld  and  oeeasionally  Doro- 
lh\  would  sneak  in  and  watch  him  at 
work.  W’lien  it  came  time  to  elioose  a 
m.ijor  .it  .Aurora  (a)lU*j»e  for  Women  in 
.Sh.myli.ii.  Dorotliy  elected  home  eco¬ 
nomies.  Later  in  the  United  States,  she 
took  her  .M.ister’s  decree  in  food  and 
mitrilion  at  (airnell  Ihiiversity. 

Tod.iy,  when  .Mrs.  Lc'c  speaks  of 
food,  hi-r  voe.dmlaiA  is  both  poc'tie  and 
eneh.mtini'.  What  we  call  between-meal 
snacks  are  something  to  “dot-the-heart.” 
“billows  surging  wildly  in  a  kettle  of 
w.itei”  tells  her  that  the  water  is  ready 
lor  tea.  This  is  in  sharj)  contrast  to  onr 
diri'ctions  which  indicate  matter-of- 
factly  that  the  water  should  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  or  212  F. 

.Mrs.  Lee  sa\s  that  the  Kitchen  (aid 
(or  Stove  Clod)  is  an  important  character 
in  the  C.’hinese  home.  .A  picture  of  this 
deit\  is  always  found  hanging  near  the 
stove  in  the  kitchen  during  the  New 
A’ear  Ic'stival  when,  on  the  24th  d.iy  of 
the  12th  month  of  the  Uhinese  yc‘ar,  the 
god  is  fcMsted  with  swc'ets.  In  addition, 
.1  paper  chariot  is  burned  to  provide  him 
with  a  carriage  for  an  ascent  to  heaven 


Dorothy  Lee  gives  a  cooking  demon- 
tration,  using  a  wok,  the  Chinese  equiva¬ 
lent  of  our  skillet.  The  imposing  figure, 
left,  is  the  Kitchen  God,  part  of  every 
Chinese  household— these  days,  too. 


CiaH  A|>|»litin<e  Mfrt*.  Ahsii. 


w  here  he  m.ikes  a  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  household  dining  the  past  year. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve  this  picture  is  re- 
movc'd  from  the  wall  and  is  bnrni'd. 
Firecrackers  are  set  off  and  a  hil.irions 
feast  begins.  On  the  fourth  da\  of  the 
.New  Yc'ar,  the  head  of  the  family  places 
a  new  picture  on  the  wall. 

it  was  while  .Mrs.  Lee  was  teaching  a 
group  of  newspaper  and  maga/ine  edi¬ 
tors  the  art  of  Uhinese  cooking  and  so¬ 
cial  customs  at  (diina  Institute  in  New 
York  th.it  she  was  invited  to  join  the 
staff  of  MrCdU's. 

To  prodnee  articles,  recipes,  and  pho- 
lograjihs  for  the  food  section  of  the 
mag.i/ine,  SIK'dll's  h.is  five  kitchens  and 
as  manv  home  economists.  .About  240 
recipes— some  old,  .some  new  — are  tested 
»‘ach  month,  to  see  if  thex’re  workable. 
After  a  recipe  is  tested,  it  is  taste-tested. 
“Then  we  decide  w  hich  ones  should  go 
into  the  magazine,’’  says  .Mrs.  Lee. 

Once  a  recipe  is  chosen  for  publica¬ 
tion,  it  is  made  up  again  for  the  entire 
food  dep.irtment,  the  art  department, 
.ind  the  photographer  so  that  they  may 
p.iss  jnilgment  on  it.  .A  decision  is  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  food  will  be 
presented  photographically  and,  if  so, 
what  kind  of  setting  it  will  have.  The 
recipe  is  made  up  once  more  when  the 
actual  photograph  is  to  be  taken.  To 
Dorothy  Lee  and  Helen  McCnlly,  head 
of  McCall's  food  department,  ever\ 
issue  .)f  the  magazine  is  a  challenge. 

beally  devoted  to  the  art  of  cookery, 
.Mrs.  Lee  still  teaches  cooking  classes  at 
(diina  Institute,  where  her  .students  are 
teaehers.  They  learn  by  doing  and,  best 
of  all,  tasting  some  mighty  delicious 
morsels. 


Picture  Girl 

(Continued  from  j)a^,c  15) 

would  know  that  her  favorite  way  of 
seeing  herself  was  the  way  the  face 
called  “Meda”  looked  in  the  painting. 
She  read  the  sipiib  about  the  artist,  and 
with  enchantment  lu'r  eves  beheld  the 
line,  "recording  in  great  art  the  strange 
and  eternal  force  of  a  beautiful  woman.  ” 
Xow'  she  knew  about  herself  and  what 
she  had  to  do. 

She  ran  upstairs,  locked  her  door, 
pulled  off  her  sweater  and  skirt,  kicked 
off  her  moccasins  and  grubby  anklets, 
ilraped  her  dresser  scarf  .icross  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  lifted  her  chin,  straightened  her 
back,  shook  the  bobb\  pins  out  of  her 
hair,  and  tore  at  it  with  hanils  and 
brush,  flattening  and  demolishing  the 
top-heavy  mass  of  too-tight  curls,  sweep¬ 
ing  that  frightened  and  assaulted  hair 
straight  and  smooth.  Then  she  drew  it 
all  to  the  nape  of  Ium  neck,  bound  it 
with  ribbon,  and  let  the  tail  fall  like  a 
flat  plume  straight  down  between  her 
shoulder  blades,  and  looked  at  the 
world  through  her  mirror  in  an  entirely 
new  way.  She  propped  the  picture  on 
her  cluttered  dresser  and  glanced  from 
it  to  the  mirror.  The  likeness  was  now 
amazing;  ainone  could  see  it.  .And  at 
that  moment  she  became  the  model  for 
Meda. 

Hod  was  her  target.  There  had  never 
been  anyone  else.  Hod  had  everything— 
character,  looks,  grades,  good  manners, 
the  house  on  the*  hill,  the  well-dressed 
mother,  the  class  presidency,  the  sports 
letters,  the  lead  in  the  .senior  pl.i\,  the 
past  and  the  future.  .And  wi.seK  .md 
instinctively,  |anct  knew  he  could  be 
won  over  by  this  or  by  some  other  fine 
accomplishment  in  which  she  h.id  no 
proficiency  at  all,  like  w  riting  a  w  inning 
essay  or  a  song,  .ind  not  b\  things  like 
w  inning  a  mambo  contest  or  being  rated 
the  most  cuddly  or  most  beautiful  dish. 

.Now  that  she  h.id  a  pattern,  she  knew 
w  hat  to  do,  though  the  doing  took  more 
time  than  she  nsnally  spent  on  pr.ictical 
pursuits.  It  meant  abandoning  mocca¬ 
sins  in  favor  of  polished  black  flats.  It 
meant  keeping  the  fuzz  off  her  legs,  the 
lint  off  her  skirts,  and  .giving  her  hair 
more  glo.ss  than  curl.  It  meant  exchang¬ 
ing  a  slouch  for  a  walk  with  wings,  ami 
all  frills  for  simplicities.  It  meant  re¬ 
membering  that  she  was  the  model  for 
a  painting  th.it  recorded  “the  .strange 
and  eternal  force  of  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man.” 

Well,  she  reasoned,  the  first  time  this 
beantiful  woman  will  be  noticed  bv  Hod 
is  when  she  is  called  on  in  class  and 
stands  up  to  recite.  So  she’d  bi'tter  know 
the  answers  w  ell  enough  to  deliver  thi'in 
smoothly.  The  words  in  the  schoolbooks 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  it) 
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'VT’OU  wouldn’t  try  to  build  a  house  on  a  poor  foundau^,  i 
would  you?  Then  don’t  expect  to  have  a  pretty  tg|^knotV 
unless  you  give  it  a  base  on  which  to  grow  pretty;  good' 
health,  a  well-balanced  diet,  proper  hair  care,  and  good 
grooming. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  about  120,000  hairs  on  the 
average  head?  You  can  just  imagine  what  a  catch-all  for 
dirt  this  is.  In  addition,  oil  and  sweat  glands  contribute 
their  share  of  debris.  So  it  shouldn’t  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  shampooing  and  brushing  the  hair  to  keep  it  shining 
clean  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

How  do  you  do  it?  If  your  hair  is  normal,  wash  it  once 
a  week.  Oily  hair  requires  more  frequent  shampoos— every 
four  or  five  days,  perhaps.  If  you  hair  is  dry,  one  shampoo¬ 
ing  every  nine  or  ten  days  may  be  enough.  For  best  results, 
read  shampoo  labels,  and  choose  the  product  that's  de¬ 
signed  for  your  particular  hair  type. 

Whether  you  wash  your  hair  in  the  shower  or  the  bath¬ 
room  sink,  first  wet  it,  with  lukewarm  water,  all  over.  Nowi 
apply  shampoo.  Scrub  the  scalp  vigorously  with  the  finger-1 
tips,  working  up  a  good  lather.  Rinse  the  hair  a  number' 
of  times  with  warm  water  to  remove  all  dirty  suds.  Suds 
again  and  rinse  as  often  as  necessary  to  remove  every  bit 
of  soap.  When  the  hair  squeaks,  you’ll  know  that  the  de- 
soaping  job  has  been  a  success. 

Unmanageable  or  dry  hair  can  be  controlled  by  applying 
a  creme  rinse  after  the  final  rinsing.  For  this  operation,  fol¬ 
low  directions  on  the  bottle.  Dry  the  hair,  using  a  heavy, 
absorbent  towel  or  a  hair  dryer. 

There  are  at  least  three  more  “musts”  that  are  a  jMrt  of 
good  hair  care;  massaging,  brushing,  and  dandlttC  ca^. 


CHARM 

COURSE 


WHeads 
®You 
I#  Win! 


E^^^Borning  Majjaght,  massage  the  scalp  briskly,  using 
th^^mgertips  in  a  steady,  circular  motion.  Follow  up  the 
massage  with  brisk  brushing.  Brush  the  hair  for  at  least 
two  minutes  each  morning  and  night.  Use  a  clean  brush. 
Acquire  the  habit  of  washing  your  brush— and  comb,  too— 
when  you  shampoo  your  hair. 

If  you  have  a  case  of  simple  dandruff— which  means  dry 
or  greasy  cells  on  the  scalp— frequent  shampooing,  massage, 
and  the  use  of  hair  preparations  are  often  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  A  gentle  massage,  using  a  scalp  cream  to  stimulate 
scalp  circulation,  helps  to  remove  dead  scales  which  fleck 
the  hair.  Should  the  condition  persist,  despite  your  efforts, 
see  your  doctor. 

Now  that  your  hair  is  all  spruced  up,  what  do  you  do 
with  it?  Co-ed  went  to  Edith  Imre  for  some  new  ideas  for 
you.  She’s  a  famous  beauty  authority,  whose  New  York 
salon  has  long  been  noted  fur  its  truly  individual  hair  styling 
and  make-up  techniques. 

Mme.  Imre  has  designed  five  exciting,  easy-to-set  hair 
fashions,  especially  for  Co-ed  readers.  Each  style  has  been 
created  to  enhance  one  of  the  five  basic  facial  shapes: 
square,  long,  oval,  diamond,  and  heart-shaped.  To  help  you 
select  the  coif  that’s  just  right  for  you,  first  analyze  your 
facial  contour.  A  long  look  in  the  mirror,  w’ith  your  hair 
drawn  back,  should  give  you  the  answer  immediately. 

This  fall,  says  this  authority,  your  hairdos  go  to  all  lengths 
of  flattery.  But  before  your  locks  can  be  transformed  into 
pretty  hair  styles,  a  good  professional  haircut  is  a  must. 
Without  it,  the  most  careful  setting  won’t  comb  out  as  you 
wish  it  to,  won’t  stay  in  place  after  it’s  combed.  With  these 
tips  well  in  mind,  turn  the  page  and  choose  the  hairdo 
for  you. 


The  Toni  Company 


Story 


Hi-Fi.  A  cap  of  curls  that  sets  in  a  twink, 
combs  in  a  wink.  It  always  looks  right— with 
Bermudas  and  loafers  or  starched  petticoats 
and  heels.  Designed  for  Suzy  Teltscher’s 
square-shaped  face,  a  rearrangement  of  the 
casual  bangs  could  make  this  style  just  as  at¬ 
tractive  for  a  round  or  rectangular  line. 


Pixie  Cairl.  The  familiar  pony  tail  gets  a  new 
]{M)k.  Straggly  entls  are  swirled  into  a  smooth, 
flattering  curl.  Bunny  Bobinson’s  puffy  bangs 
give  an  elfin  charm  and  softness  to  a  long, 
slender  face.  The  setting  can  do  double  duty. 
It  combs  out,  falls  into  tuck<'d-under  curls  for 
a  face-framing  effect. 


Starlet.  A  girl’s  plain  lucky  to  have  naturally 
curly  hair,  and  luckier  if  she  knows  how  to 
keep  it  under  control.  It’s  all  in  having  the 
proper  haircut  and  having  it  often  enough. 
Flo  Hobinson’s  hair  is  swirled  forward  to 
frame  her  heart-shaped  face.  A  pretty  fringe 
of  bangs  softens  a  high  forehead. 


Party  Puff.  It’s  bouffant,  yet  smooth,  and  has 
a  certain  Saturday-night  sophistication.  This 
st\le,  with  its  windblown  waves  at  the  brow% 
is  so  right  for  Kris  Mullick’s  oval  face.  It  takes 
to  either  long  or  short  hair.  There’s  a  flower¬ 
decked  chignon  in  back  for  “long  hairs,”  a 
smooth  turn-under  for  crop-tops. 


Going  Steady.  The  casual  young  charm  of 
this  softly  waved  style  is  particularly  becom¬ 
ing  to  Inger  Marie’s  diamond-shaped  face. 
The  petal  curls  at  the  temples  are  a  more  be¬ 
coming  device  here  than  bangs  or  pompadour 
waves. 


All  hair  itylei  by  Edith  Imr* 


Hi-Fi.  Hair  is  medium  length.  Using  3  rollers  for 
the  top  front,  set  on  an  angle  towards  right  eye. 
In  back  of  that,  use  4  rollers.  Set  2  rollers  on 
each  side  in  front.  Beneath  these  come  pin  curls, 
turned  away  from  face.  Combout:  Brush  hair 
back,  and  bring  tendrils  forward,  one  over  the 
other  in  wisps  for  softness.  Back  hair  is  dove¬ 
tailed  from  each  side  to  center  back. 


Pixie  Cairl.  Hair  is  6  to  8  inches  in  back;  4  inches 
minimum  at  sides.  Separate  top  and  side  sections. 
Set  crown  with  2  rollers.  Upper  sides  take  1 
roller  each,  turning  downward.  For  lower  side, 
form  wave  and  mark  off  2  one-inch  sections. 
First  vertical  row  of  pin  curls  turns  toward  face; 
second  row  towards  back  (not  shown  in  sketch). 
In  back,  part  hair  in  half  from  crown  to  nape.  ^ 
Set  with  jumbo  rollers.  Combout:  Brush  hair 
back  from  face.  Bring  it  upward  from  nape  to 
c-enter  of  crown  and  fasten  with  pony-tail  ring. 
Comb  into  thick  curl.  Comb  front  into  bangs. 


Starlet.  Hair  is  short  and  should  have  natural 
wave  or  body.  Wet  hair  with  light  lotion  and 
comb  it  from  crown  to  hairline  all  around  like  a 
cap.  Indent  a  wave  in  circular  fashion  around 
head.  Set  first  row  of  pin  curls  facing  crown.  Set 
hairline  pin  curls  turned  forward  toward  face  and 
nape.  C'ombout:  Follow  same  pattern  as  set. 
Touch  with  pomade  to  smooth  hair  and  bring 
out  the  i>oints  on  face. 


Party  Puff.  H.iir  is  4  to  .5  inches  long  at  sides, 
slightly  longer  in  back.  Separate  crown  and  sides 
of  hair.  Crown  takes  3  medium  large  rollers, 
turning  forward.  Two  other  medium  large  rollers, 
one  above  the  other,  are  rolled  downward  on 
each  side.  Four  jumbo  rollers  wound  downwards 
finish  the  center  back.  Sides  and  nape  are  pin 
curled.  Combout:  Brush  hair  back.  Tease  and 
fluff  out  hair  in  back,  giving  pin-curled  area  a 
French  twist,  hairpinned  in  place.  Sides  are 
puffed  and  swirled  forward;  two  temple  waves 
pulled  forward.  Spray. 


Going  Steady.  Hair  is  long,  except  for  4-inch 
length  at  center  front.  Use  large  rollers.  Set 
center  front  with  three  rollers  one  in  back  of  the 
other,  turning  toward  crown.  Set  one  curler  on 
each  side  of  these  turning  downwards.  Set  sides 
and  back  with  large  vertical  rollers,  turning  for¬ 
ward.  Combout:  Fluff  top  hair  into  petal  bangs. 
Turn  under  side  and  back  hair  smoothly,  but 
looselv. 


5> 
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High  at  the  ankle,  and  high  on  fall  fashion 
lists,  this  ribbed  sole  suede  boot.  Choose 
from  sand,  grey,  Loden  green,  red  or  black. 
In  suede  or  glove  leather.  $4.99.  It's  available 
at  Thom  McAn  stores  across  the  country. 


Two  for  the  view  in  Nardis  of  Dallas'  jersey 
pullover  boldly  striped  in  orange  and  earth 
tones,  and  grey  flannel  tapered  slacks.  Zefran 
and  wool  blend  make  slacks  extra  resistant 
to  wrinkles  and  stretching.  Both  $12.95.  8-18. 


Iviiuleui 


Put  your  money  where  your  feet  are! 
To  have  car  fare  and  be  care  free, 
take  these  all  weatherproof  canvas 
"Pocket  Boots"  by  U.  S.  Rubber.  Red, 
black,  or  chino.  Sizes  5-11.  $7.95.  At 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
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Fashion  highlights  to 
give  you  the  C 


Just  the  kind  of  turtle  neck  wool  jersey  to  be 
seen  popping  out  of  your  shaggy,  open-collared 
sweaters  or  plaid  jumper,  or— you  name  it! 
It's  yours  in  red,  gold,  black,  beige  or  corn  blue. 
By  Ship  'n  Shore.  Misses  sizes  32-38.  $3.98. 


A  go-everywhere  coat  that's  warm  and  furry  on 
the  inside  yet  sleek  and  shiny  as  a  new  car  on 
the  outside.  That's  what  you'll  be  in  Leather- 
modes  latest.  The  fur  is  Eastman's  modacrylic 
fiber  known  as  Verel.  The  leather  is  soft  and 
black,  beige,  or  white.  About  $55.  Sizes  8-18. 


New  on  your  horizon— Daffy  Dolls! 
They'll  fit  a  mood,  go  under  your 
head,  or  make  the  conversation  piece 
on  your  bed.  About  ruler  length  and 
6V2"  wide,  these  dolls  are  decked  out 
in  sprightly  dress  fabrics,  and  stuffed 
to  be  soft.  Available  in  department 
stores  and  gift  shops.  About  $1 .50. 
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and  ijPun. 

“  A  RE  you  unhappy?”  is  a  question  which  only  tjott  can 
answer,  for  feelings  are  the  most  personal  things  in 
the  world.  Some  of  you  will  be  able  to  answer,  “Yes”;  some 
of  you,  “No”;  and  a  great  many  will  probably  say,  “Some¬ 
times  I  am  and  sometimes  I’m  not.” 

Few  people  are  entirely  happy  all  the  time.  This  is  only 
natural,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  all  the  parts  of  your 
life  to  which  the  word  “happiness”  can  apply. 

•  Are  you  happy  with  yourself?  Are  you  pleased  with 
your  l(M)ks,  your  thoughts,  your  activities? 

•  Are  you  happy  with  others?  Do  you  like  your  family 
and  friends?  Do  you  feel  they  like  you? 

•  Are  you  happy  with  your  work?  Right  now,  of  course, 
your  work  is  mainly  going  to  school,  but  there  may  be 
other  things,  as  well.  Perhaps  you  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  take  dancing  lessons,  have  a  hobby.  Do  you 
get  a  feeling  of  pride  and  accomplishment  from  these? 

If  you’re  like  most  people,  there  are  several  things  that 
make  you  feel  unhappy.  MaylK*  yojir  hair  displeases  you, 
mayln*  your  figure.  Perhaps  your  social  life  dissatisfies  you— 
a  fe'eling  of  being  “in”  with  ix*ople  you  don’t  care  too  much 
about,  “out”  of  a  group  that  attracts  you  strongly. 

Some  of  you  sigh  with  relief  when  Friday  rolls  around  and 
school’s  over  for  the  week.  The  trouble-spot  may  lx*  a  certain 
subject  or  an  unfriendly  classmate,  an  anxious  feeling  Ixdore 
exams  or  reluctance  to  get  out  of  Ix'd  and  dress  for  school. 

Looking  Out 

It  may  comfort  you  to  know  that  all  of  these  feelings  about 
yourself  and  others  are  not  at  all  unusual.  Almost  everyone, 
including  the  people  you  admire  as  poised,  brilliant,  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  suffers  from  some  feelings  of  unease  and  unhappi¬ 
ness.  People  are  more  alike  than  you  may  know. 

An  even  greater  comfort  is  the  assurance  that  you  can  get 
over  your  unhappiness  if  you  approach  it  in  the  right  way. 
If  you’re  unhai)py,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  find  out  tvlnj.  This 
may  seem  to  be  unnecessarx-  advice,  but  the  fact  is  that 
many  peojde  feel  blue  without  knowing  what  they’re 
blue  alxjut. 


try  to  ignore  the  cause.  “If  I  don’t  think  about  it,  it  will  go 
away,”  you  say.  Or  “Who  cares  about  it?  It  isn’t  important, 
anyway.”  This  method  doesn’t  work  at  all.  The  cause  still 
remains,  casting  an  unpleasant  haze  on  the  way  you  feel. 

Another  attempt  to  shake  off  unhappiness  is  to  resolve  to 
be  someone  else,  rather  than  your  own  troublesome  self. 
.Maybe  you  imitate  someone  you  admire,  adopting  ways  and 
manners  that  are  not  truly  your  own.  This  method  doesn’t 
work,  either.  No  matter  how  you  try  to  disguise  yourself, 
you  will  still  remain  you. 

Instead  of  turning  away  from  your  woes,  think  about  the 
things  that  make  you  unhappy.  You  can’t  solve  a  problem 
until  you  know  what  the  problem  is. 

Let’s  suppose  you  are  envious  of  someone  else’s  popularity 
or  suc*cess  in  school.  You’ll  never  get  over  the  feeling  if  you 
swallow  it  down.  Remind  yourself  that  this  is  not  an  un¬ 
natural  feeling,  that  it’s  human  to  be  jealous  sometimes. 

Looking  in 

Whatever  >our  bad  feelings  may  lx*,  you  first  have  to 
acknowledge  that  they’re  there.  That  makes  them  easier  to 
get  at  and  deal  with. 

Of  course,  some  problems  are  more  easily  solved  than 
others.  For  example,  school  difficulties  may  be  resolved  by  a 
talk  with  your  grade  advisor,  or  better  study  habits.  Figure 
and  skin  problems  may  be  met  by  a  change  in  diet. 

But  feelings  of  inadecpiacy,  of  not  being  bright  or  attrac¬ 
tive  enough,  go  deeper  and  are  harder  to  get  rid  of.  Facing 
them  is  the  first  step.  Dealing  with  them  will  involve  thought 
and  common  sense.  As  you  begin  to  explore  your  feelings, 
you  will  see  what  kind  of  person  you  are.  Then,  you  will 
be  able  to  put  these  discoveries  to  use.  You  will  learn  to  do 
the  things  that  best  suit  you,  to  be  the  person  you  are. 

.\nd  that’s  the  woixlerful  part  of  it!  Stop  and  consider  for 
a  moment.  With  all  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  one  exactly  like  you.  You  are  special. 
You  are  uniquely,  remarkably  yourself! 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  “You  and  Your 


In  an  effort  to  throw  «)ff  a  feeling  of  unhappiness,  you  may  Feelinfis.” 


It’s  Your  Move 

By  GAY  HEAD 

Who  should  speak  first?  Wlio  should  make  intro¬ 
ductions?  Who  should  worry  about  the  conversa¬ 
tion?  Wlio’s  restx)nsible  for  your  good  time  at  a 
party? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  Y-O-U.  When 
someone  has  to  take  the  first  step  in  making  a  new 
actpiaintance,  do-it-yourself  is  the  rule.  You’ll  find 
that  others  will  he  eager  to  help  you  make  it  a 
good  start. 

Dear  Gutj  Head, 

I’tn  stumped  l>tj  a  very  simple  problem.  /  never  kivnv 
tchen  it’s  rifiht  to  introduce  myself  or  how  to  go  about  it. 

Ehie 

Whenever  it  occurs  to  you  to  intrcKluce  yourself,  it’s 
prohahly  tlie  right  thing  to  do.  You  know  the  names 
oi  your  teaclu*rs,  but  it’s  difficult  for  them  to  know  the 
names  of  all  their  new  students.  .\ew  faces  in  scIkkiI 
or  familiar  faces  xou’ve  never  really  met  would  he 
pleased  and  complimented  if  you’d  take  the  first  step 
forward.  Say,  “1  don’t  think  we’ve  met  before.  .\Iy 
n.ime  is  Janie  Sawyer,”  or  “My  name  is  Janie  Sawyer. 
Haven’t  I  seen  you  coming  out  of  g\  m  class  after  third 
pr-riod?” 

Your  new  ac(piaintance  will  naturally  respoiul  with 
his  ow  n  name  and  an  answer  to  your  (piestion.  There! 
You  have  started  a  new  friendship. 

Dear  Clay  Head, 

I  hate  to  make  introductions  because  I’m  always 
afraid  I'll  mix  them  up  or  sound  stiff  and  formal. 

Ann 

Introductions  sound  stiff  and  formal  only  lx*cause 
you  aren’t  used  to  hearing  them— especially  in  your 
own  voice.  .•Ml  g<H)d  manners  improve  with  use.  The 
more  introductions  you  make,  the  In-tter  they’ll  sound. 

Just  remember  that  you  honor  an  older  person  by 
introducing  a  younger  person  to  him  and  a  woman  by 
introducing  a  man  to  her.  It  sounds  complicated,  but 
there’s  a  simple  way  to  do  it  right:  Name  the  person 
you  are  going  to  honor  first.  From  there  on,  anything 
yon  say  will  be  all  right. 

“Mother,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Bill  Blake.” 

“Miss  Thompson,  this  is  Mr.  Clark.” 

When  introthicing  your  own  friends  to  each  other, 
all  you  have  to  say  is,  “Judy  Canfield,  Bill  Blake.”  It’s 
as  simple  as  that. 

If  you  have  a  queHtion  that  you'd  like  to  have  an- 
»v*er»-d,  send  it  to  (iay  Head,  Co-ed,  .^.1  ^’«*st  42nd  St., 
Net*'  York  36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  he 
diseussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

What  can  you  talk  about  with  boys  you  don’t  know 
very  well?  I  can  never  think  of  anythinfi  to  say  to 
start  a  conversation. 

Madeline 

Where  did  you  meet  these  boys?  lu  math  class?  .\t 
the  Y?  Or  at  a  club  meeting?  Once  you  know  something 
about  a  boy,  you  can  start  a  conversation  there.  “Were 
you  ready  for  that  pop  (juiz  in  math?”  “How'  are  your 
swimming  lessons  at  the  Y  coming?”  “Did  you  see  the 
film  the  French  Club  ran?”  These  are  all  go<xl  conver¬ 
sation  openers. 

From  there  you  can  use  the  (luestion-and-answer 
technique  to  di.scover  your  mutual  interests.  When  you 
learn  that  Ted  is  batty  almut  ba.seball  and  a  Braves 
fan,  your  conversation  may  warm  up  (juickly.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  even  an  argument,  if  friendly,  can  Ik*  fun. 

Fair  warning:  You  may  hit  a  dead  end.  If  one  of 
your  (piestions  gets  a  flat  “no”  for  an  answer,  try  an¬ 
other  subject  until  you  have  a  two-sidetl  conversation 
going.  Y'our  partner  should  help,  but  it’s  up  to  you 
to  hold  up  your  side. 

Bead  the  news  in  your  paper.  Watch  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  T\’.  Try  a  lMK>k  not  on  the  rerpiired  reading 
list  at  school.  The  more  you  reatl  and  do  and  see,  the 
more  you’ll  have  to  say. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

The  kids  in  my  school  have  a  lot  of  pet-toaethers. 
I’m  often  invited,  hut  I  hate  to  go  because  I  don’t 
know  wluit  to  do  when  I  pet  there.  If  I  had  a  date, 
I  thitik  it  would  be  easier. 

iMura 

No  crutches,  please!  Dateless  affairs  can  Ik*  even 
more  fun  than  dated  ones,  once  you  catch  on  to  them. 
If  you  don’t  make  the  effort  s(K)u,  you’ll  find  yourself 
lacking  invitations.  So  hurry! 

The  only  difficult  part  of  the  evening  may  Ik*  getting 
through  the  front  d(M)r  intt»  the  middle  of  the  party. 
Here’s  what  to  do:  Draw  a  deep  breath  and  plunge. 
No  one  who  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of 
people  can  be  on  the  side  lines  t)f  that  group’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  Don’t  hesitate  to  join  a  conversation  already 
under  way.  A  compliment  or  an  “I  agree  with  you”  is 
a  gcMul  opening  line.  Put  yourself  in  the  mcKx!  of  the 
get-together.  If  you’re  eager  to  join  your  new  friends 
in  whatever  they’re  doing,  they’ll  be  eager  to  have  you. 
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“¥)EIA'A  AW,  you  always  drop  the  Irall  20  vards  before 
-U  tlie  goal  post.  You’re  a  fast  starter,  but  you  don’t  get 
to  the  finish  line.” 

Tlie  man  who  was  privileged  to  l>e  so  outspoken  with 
Belva  Ann  Smith  was  her  father.  She  had  spent  many  years 
studying  ballet  and  then  gave  it  up.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
vi-terinary  medicine  waned  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  study. 
When  she  enrolled  in  a  two-year  course  in  retail  floristry, 
both  her  mother  and  father  heartily  approved  and  wanted 
her  to  see  it  through. 

She  did.  Now  Belva  Ann  has  an  associate-in-arts  degree 
and  a  certificate  of  completion  in  retail  floristry  from  City 
College  of  San  F’raneisco.  She  is  a  junior  designer  with  a  top 
florist  shop. 

Belva  Ann,  who  graduated  from  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
.School  in  San  Francisco,  is  vivid  proof  of  the  fact  that  it 
often  takes  a  bit  of  career  sampling  to  discover  what  a  per¬ 
son  will  Ik*  successful  and  happy  doing. 

Unless  Belva  Ann  can  see  herself  as  tops  in  a  given  field, 
she  d<H*sn’t  want  to  be  in  it.  Because  of  a  leg  accident,  she 
was  afraid  that  she’d  never  be  the  dancer  she  wanted  to  be. 
She  gave  up  veterinary  medicine  for  a  valid  reason,  too.  It 
wasn’t  creative  enough.  However,  while  she  was  studying  to 
iK'come  a  “vet”  at  the  University  of  California,  she  had  to 
fake  courses  in  botany  and  horticulture.  She  found  that 
working  with  flowers  would  allow  her  to  express  her  creative 
urge,  h'or  the  first  time,  she  lK*lieved  that  here  was  a  field 
ill  which  she  might  be  successful. 

I)iK*s  she  regret  the  time  that  she  put  into  dancing  or 
veterinary  medicine?  Not  at  all.  Dancing  taught  her  to  disci¬ 
pline  herself.  It  taught  her  poise  and  grace,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  keeping  her  body  in  perfect  condition.  Her 
“vet”  studies  served  as  a  springboard  to  the  work  that  slie 
loves. 

As  a  retail  floristry  major,  these  were  some  of  the  subjects 
she  studied:  names,  uses,  and  care  of  commercially-grown 
cut  flowers  and  plants,  the  theory  of  design,  table  decora¬ 


tion,  designs  for  showers,  engagements,  weddings,  and 
funeral  pieces.  There  w  ere  courses  in  window  display,  whole¬ 
sale  flower,  plant,  and  giftware  buying,  flower  shop  opera¬ 
tion,  and  salesmanship.  She  had  supervised  work  experience 
in  an  approved  florist  shop  under  professional  guidance,  and 
she  worked  on  a  paid,  part-time  basis  for  course  credit. 

Toward  the  end  of  her  first  year,  Belva  .Ann  show’ed  so 
much  talent  that  her  instructor,  .Maryhope  Cummings,  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  do  some  floral  designs  for  the  California 
State  Florist  Convention,  .At  first,  Belva  Ann  was  afraid  that 
she  wouldn’t  do  them  well.  She  theorized,  “If  you  don’t  do 
something  well,  don’t  do  it  at  all.”  Here  was  that  same  old 
bugaboo:  She  wanted  to  be  tops  in  a  hurry.  With  encour¬ 
agement,  she  was  shown  that  she  was  capable  of  doing  the 
work  and  even  of  e.xcelling  at  it. 

She  made  10  pieces,  among  them  a  parasol  for  a  brides¬ 
maid,  and  a  bridal  boiuiuet.  F.  C.  Burns,  one  of  the  stale’s 
leading  florists,  saw*  her  work  and  liked  it.  Later  on,  when 
Belva  .Ann’s  name  was  suggested  to  him  as  a  student  worker, 
he  said,  “No,  I’m  holding  out  for  a  girl  I  saw  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.”  He  didn’t  realize  that  Belva  Ann  w'as  the  very  girl! 
She  served  her  apprenticeship  in  his  shop  in  San  Rafael,  and 
she’s  still  working  there, 

Belva  Ann’s  job  is  an  all-round  one.  She  waits  on  cus¬ 
tomers,  answers  the  telephone,  makes  up  orders  for  the  day- 
corsages,  planters,  boxed  flowers,  hospital  arrangements. 

Quite  often  a  boy  will  order  a  corsage,  but  he  won’t  know 
what  color  dress  his  girl  will  wear.  Here’s  a  tip  to  slip  to 
the  boys  in  your  crowd  from  Belva  Ann,  “If  a  boy  has  been 
kept  in  the  dark  about  this  vital  bit  of  information,  it’s  not 
serious.  He  should  ask  for  something  neutral— white,  pale 
pi'ik,  or  yellow.  These  colors  will  go  with  almost  anything.” 

— Claihe  Gauc  iieh 


San  Rafael  H.  S.  senior  buys  a  wrist 
corsage,  designed  by  Belva  Ann  Smith. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii!iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiindiimiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiii!iiii!iitiiiiii’i'  CHARTING  YOUR  CAREER-as  a  Retail  Florist  .'iiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiidMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  . . 

GETTING  KNOW-HOW  "GETTING  "  WAYS  GETTING  TO  DO  THINGS  GETTING  ALONG  GETTING  AHEAD 


You"M  need  a  h.i.  aduco- 
tion.  If  you  hovo  iotont 
ability,  you  con  bo 
troinod  on  tho  job  to  toll 
and/or  dotign.  Two-yr. 
(ollogo  training  pro- 
gromt  oro  ottorad  in  tior- 
icuHuro  for  on  ottocioto 
in  arts  dogroo;  alto  4-yr. 
courto  for  o  B.S.  in  orno- 
mantol  horticulturo. 


You"ll  lovo  flowort  and 
hondio  thorn  crootivaly. 
You"ll  bo  oblo  to  got 
along  wall  with  pooplo. 
You"ll  bo  up  to  working 
undor  protturo.  You'll  bo 
wall  groomod.  It  it  pot- 
tiblo  for  tho  phyticolly 
hondicoppod  to  bo  om- 
ployod  in  toma  photot 
of  thit  work. 


You'll  bo  on  adopt  tolet- 
porton.  You'll  rocom- 
mond  opproprioto  flow- 
art  for  tpociol  occotiont. 
You'll  orrongo  ditploys 
and  docoroto  windowt, 
crooto  dittinctivo  floral 
datignt.  You'll  pockogo 
flowort.  You'll  koop  com- 
pleto  and  accurato  roc- 
ordt. 


Without  training,  you'll 
oarn  about  $1  on  hour. 
A  groduoto  floritt  can 
ttart  at  $65  to  $75  o 
wook.  Advoncomont  it 
commanturato  with  abil¬ 
ity.  In  largo  motropoli- 
tan  thopt  a  dotignor 
ofton  makot  up  to  $150 
a  wook.  Some  thopt 
hove  profit  tharing  plant 
for  regular  employeet. 


Many  women  ore  em¬ 
ployed  in  thit  work  and 
about  ono  fourth  of  all 
retail  floral  thopt  are 
owned  by  them.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  wall-trainad 
florittt  it  critical.  For 
more  information,  write 
to  Society  of  American 
Florittt,  Sheraton  -  Park 
Hotel,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
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"Y^OL’K  public  is  watching! 

Do  you  realize  how  true  that  is— that  once  you 
leave  your  own  home,  you’re  in  the  public  eye,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  go?  On  the  street,  in  a  car,  at  school,  on 
the  bus,  at  the  game,  at  the  movies,  in  church.  Even  if 
you  just  cross  the  street  for  an  evening  of  T\’  at  Ciinny’s 
house,  you’re  “in  public  ”  while  you’re  on  your  way. 

On  the  Street 

Don’t  block  traffic  by  Wiilking  more  than  two  abreast 
on  a  narrow  sidewalk.  Passers-by  want  to  pass  by! 

Don’t  chew  gun>,  shout  to  your  friends,  or  walk  with 
your  arm  draped  around  someone  else.  Such  things 
make  you  conspicuous,  yes,  but  attractive,  no. 

If  while  walking  on  the  street,  someone  with  you 
stops  to  speak  to  another  person,  you  walk  on  slowly 
unless  you’re  called  back  for  an  introduction.  It  you’re 
the  one  W'ho  has  stopped  to  speak  to  another  person, 
ilon’t  linger  unless  you  do  call  your  friend  back  for  an 
introduction.  And  be  sure  not  to  bl(K-k  traffic  while 
you’re  talking.  Move  to  one  side— preferably  awa\  from 
the  curb— so  that  you  w’on’t  be  in  the  way  of  other 
people. 

On  a  Bus 

A  girl  boards  a  bus  before  her  date  does,  but  the 
boy  gets  off  ahead  of  her.  This  is  done  so  that  he  can 
help  her  alight— and  also  catch  her  pocketbook,  scarf, 
or  gloves,  should  they  fall. 

If  the  bus  has  a  rear  exit,  use  it.  Don’t  leave  by  the 
front  door,  blocking  the  way  of  the  people  getting  on. 
And  if  there  is  only  one  door,  consider  who  has  the 
right-of-way.  Stand  aside  to  let  people  off  before  you 
climb  aboard. 

Have  your  fare  ready  when  you  get  on.  Usualh’,  a 
boy  pays  both  his  own  fare  and  his  date’s,  but  a  girl 
who  accidentally  meets  a  boy  she  knows  at  the  bus  stop 
should  not  expect  him  to  pay  her  fare.  If  he  insists, 
though,  she  should  let  him  pay.  Such  a  small  amount 
isn’t  worth  a  traffic-bl(K-king  argument.  The  girl  stands 
aside  while  the  boy  takes  care  of  money  matters  and 
waits  for  him.  If  the  bus  is  very  crow'ded,  though,  it’s 
better  for  her  to  mo\e  back  and  let  him  join  her  later. 

As  a  “healthy  young  thing”  in  a  crowded  bus,  you 
should  Ire  glad  to  offer  your  seat  to  an  older  pt'rson  who 
is  standing— especially  to  a  woman  accompanied  by  a 


small  child.  And  if  a  husky  Hank  beside  you  stays  right 
where  he  is,  that’s  all  the  more  reason  for  you  to  offer 
your  seat  to  an  elderly  person.  Hank  deserves  to  Ire  em¬ 
barrassed! 

Liist  but  not  least,  a  bns  is  no  place  for  boisterous¬ 
ness.  Besides  dangerously  distracting  the  driver  and  an- 
no\ing  \()ur  fellow  passengers,  you  might  miss  your 
stop! 

In  Cars 

You  should  never,  of  course,  drive  without  a  license; 
and  you  should  always  olrey  the  traffic  regulations  of 
the  community  you’re  driving  in.  (This  includes  nut 
throwing  trash  out  the  wintlows!)  Courtesy  to  pedes¬ 
trians  and  other  cars  is  a  “must”— for  yo«r  own  safety, 
as  well  as  the  other  fellow’s  peace  of  mind. 

Don’t  pick  up  hitchhikers.  There  are  laws  against  this 
in  many  states— lor  vour  protection.  If  you  trust  your 
own  judgment  as  to  who  looks  “safe,”  you’re  inviting 
disaster. 

Avoid  overcrowding  a  car.  Crowds  leatl  to  Imister- 
uusness,  and  Imisterousness  leads  to  accidents.  Besides, 
the  driver  needs  room  to  maneuver— «»</  a  clear  view 
through  the  rear  window. 

If  you  use  the  family  car,  Ih;  careful  of  it,  and  con¬ 
siderate  of  your  parents’  needs.  Let  them  know  alu‘ad 
of  time  when  you’d  like  to  u.se  the  car;  replace  the 
gasoline  you  used  on  that  long  trip  to  (.'edar  Springs 
last  Saturday.  That’s  not  only  good  manners,  but  g(M)d 
politics! 

In  a  car,  a  girl  sits  on  a  boy’s  right— uidess  she’s  driv¬ 
ing.  The  boy  opens  the  tloor  for  her,  and  closes  it  when 
she’s  safely  inside.  .\nd,  come  getting-out  time,  he 
alights  first,  then  walks  around  the  car  to  open  the  door 
on  her  side. 

In  heavy  traffic,  howtwer,  the  girl  alights  by  herself 
on  the  side  near  the  curb,  her  date  following  through 
the  same  door.  .And  when  they  return  to  the  car.  she 
should  suggest  that  he  get  in  first,  from  the  curb  side. 

From  Eth/uette  for  Vouu/i  Moilerns,  a  Teen  .Age  B<M)k 
Club  selection  for  NovemlKT. 
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MEMO  to  BalDy- sitters 

Before  Mr.  and  Mr».  X  kig»  the  kiddies  good-night,  check  your  responsibilities. 

Make  sure  you  know  if  you  are  expected  to— 


_ feed  the  baby 

bathe  the  baby 

do  something  special  if  the  baby  cries 

get  the  children  to  bed  by  a  certain  hour 

serve  a  bedtime  snack 

read  or  play  before  bedtime 

answer  the  door  bell 

relate  a  message  if  someone  phones 

do  any  "extras,"  such  as  washing  dishes  or 

caring  for  a  neighbor's  child 

Responsibilities  work  the  other  way,  too.  Just  as  you 
want  to  know  what  your  employers  expect  of  you,  they 
want  to  know  what  you  expect  of  them.  Let  them  know 
ahead  of  time— 

your  policy  about  being  picked  up  and  taken  home 
how  late  you're  allowed  to  work 
your  rates  per  hour 

Knowing  your  privileges  ahead  of  time  also  is  always 
g()(Kl  business.  Don’t  guess;  know  how  Mr.  and  .VIrs.  X 
feel  about  you  and— 

_ the  TV 

the  radio 


the  phonograph 


the  telephone 
the  refrigerator 


a  girl  friend  to  keep  you  company 

No  mattp  how  carefully  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  planned  or  how 
thoughtfi|l  you  are,  emergencies  are  bound  to  pop  up 
eventually— either  as  little  problems,  such  as  running  otit  of 
diapers,  of  as  bigger  ones,  like  the  baby’s  getting  sick.  To 
be  prepared  for  emergencies  of  any  size  or  sort,  check  on 
the  location  of— 

_ the  telephone 


Before  admini.stering  any  First  Aid  beyond  a  Bandaid— 
and  liefore  calling  a  doctor  if  you  think  a  child  is  ill— 
always  phone  the  parents.  They  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
To  help  you  handle  illness  and  other  major  emergencies 
with  ease,  have  in  writing  the  telephone  numbers  of— 

the  parents'  destination 

_ a  relative 

a  neighbor 

_ the  family  doctor 

__  Fire  Department  (Dial  Operator  and  ask  for  Fire  Dept.) 
_ Police  Department  (Dial  Operator  and  ask  for  Police) 


Be  as  businesslike  about  your  wages  as  you  are  about 
your  hours.  Let  your  employers  know  your  hourly  rates 
ahead  of  time.  And  be  sure  to  charge  all  your  employers 
the  same  rate.  Nothing  sours  employers— or  reputations— 
faster  than  a  greedy,  get-as-much-as-you-can  wage  policy. 

Your  regular  fee  should  be  keyed  to  the  going  rate  in 
your  particular  town.  Rates  usually  vary  between  50^  and 
$1  an  hour  for  the  general  job  of  being  on  hand,  staying 
alert,  playing  with  the  children,  and  putting  them  to  bed. 
If  .Mrs.  X  asks  you  to  wash  the  dinner  dishes,  or  feed  and 
bathe  the  children,  you  may  want  to  charge  an  additional 
flat  fee— say,  50  or  75  cents— for  these  special  services.  Many 
sitters  charge  flat  fees  for  special  occasions,  too.  On  a  holi¬ 
day  night,  for  example,  you  might  charge  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
X  a  set  sum  for  the  whole  evening.  In  any  case,  make  all 
such  wage  arrangements  ahead  of  time. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  your  employers  about  any  of  the 
items  on  our  checklists  or  about  wages.  You’re  not  being 
forward  or  presumptuous  when  you  do.  The  parents  of 
your  charge  will  be  glad  to  help  you  do  your  job— and  do 
it  well. 

Baby  tending  is  no  business  for  lazybones,  even  though 
it’s  called  a  “sitting”  job.  Before  you  sink  into  the  sofa  with 
a  good  book  and  a  bunch  of  celery,  make  certain  that— 

the  children  are  asleep  and  comfortable 

no  smothering  blankets,  plastic  bags,  or  cold-producing 

drafts  are  over  the  baby 


the  door  buzzer 
light  switches 


the  house  is  as  neat  and  orderly  as  you  found  it 

your  ears  are  alert  for  sounds  from  the  children's  rooms 


the  bathroom 

the  various  entrances  to  the  house  (in  case  of  fire) 
extra  diapers,  bedding,  bottles,  etc, 
the  First  Aid  Kit 


Taking  care  of  other  people’s  children  is  big  business  for 
thousands  of  teen-age  girls.  With  preparation  and  a  little 
practice,  you  can  make  it  your  business,  too.  Watch  for 
Co-ed's  coming  child  care  articles.  They’ll  help  you  see 
how  MEMO-rable  a  baby-sitting  job  can  be. 
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I  “A  plateful  of  heavenly 
light  and  golden  biscuits  is 
handsome  tribute  to 
the  talents  of  any  good 
cook.  In  fact,  her  kitchen 
artistry  is  often  measured  by 
I  how  well  she  makes  biscuits. 


“By  mastering  a  few  simple  rules  and 
practicing  them,  the  biscuits  you  make  can 
be  a  tribute  to  your  cooking  talents.  So 
choose  your  biscuit  making  method 
(three  are  given  in  this  booklet),  study  the 
recipes  and  ‘How-To’  pictures, 
and  start  baking!’’ 


'^ettefC^iookii 


"Clip  and  sace  this  8-page  section.  It's  one  in  a 
series.  Hy  collecting  all  the  booklets,  you  will  have 
a  Co-ed  Cook  Book  of  your  own.” 
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WHAT  IS  A  BISCUIT? 


Biscuits  are  members  of  the  quick  breads  family.  They 
are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  make  of  all  the  quick  breads. 
Biscuits— so  popular  today,  had  their  beginning  way 
back  in  primitive  times,  when  early  people  made  very 
crude  hearth  cakes  and  baked  them. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

STANDARD  TYPE  BISCUITS 


HOW  TO  SERVE 

BISCUITS  AT  THEIR  BEST 


Regular  Dough  Riohor  Dough 

Sift  l•g•th•r . 2  cupi  tiffed  GOLD  MEDAL  2  cups 

flour 

3  ftp.  baking  powder  3  ftp. 

1  ftp.  toll  I  tip. 

Cut  in  finely  !4  cup  thorlening  6  tbtp. 

Stir  in  (te  moke 

toft  dough) . Vi  cup  milk  %  cup 

Round  up  on  lightly  floured  cloth-covered  board.  Knead 
lightly  (about  5  to  6  times).  Roll  or  pat  out  about  '  2  inch 
thick  (or  >4  inch  thick  for  thin  biscuits).  Cut.  Place  on 
ungreased  baking  sheet.  Bake  until  golden  brown.  Serve 
piping  hot  with  butter  and  jelly,  honey  or  syrup,  if 
desired,  note:  For  crusty  sides,  place  biscuits  on  baking 
sheet  with  spaces  between.  For  soft  sides,  place  biscuits 
close  together  in  round  layer  cake  pan. 

TEMPERATURE:  450  d«gr««t  (hot  ovon) 

TIME:  Boko  10  to  12  min. 

AMOUNT;  20  1^’  biscuits  (rollod  '/a'  thick) 


The  secret  of  serving  biscuits  at  their  best  is 
serving  them  piping  hot,  fresh  from  the  oven. 
Here’s  how: 


1  Tuck  biscuits  in  a  napkin-lined  basket.  Fold 
corners  of  napkin  lightly  over  biscuits. 

2  As  more  are  needed,  replenish  from  the  oven. 

3  Make  only  as  many  as  you  need  for  each  meal. 


VARY  YOUR  BISCUITS 


HOW  TO 


Using  either  recipe,  above  left,  you  can  be  clever 
with  these: 

DROR  BISCUITS.  .  .  Even 
simp/cr  to  make! 

T  Follow  recipe  above  except 

^  V*  increase  milk  to  1  cup.  Drop 

^  from  spoon  on  greased  baking 

.  sheet  or  into  greased  muffin 
^  cups. 


.3  CHEESE-FILLED 

biscuits.  .  .Jusf  rig/if /or 

^  snacks,  wonderful  with  salads! 

Roll  dough  on  lightly 
^  floured  cloth-covered  board 

<  into  a  rectangle  15x10 '2*- 

Cut  the  dough  in  half 
lengthwise.  Over  one  half 
sprinkle  *2  cup  grated 
processed  American  cheese.  Place  plain  dough  on  top,  cut  the 
filled  biscuits  in  diamond  shapes  and  bake  as  usual. 


FIMIENTO  cheese 
.  J  BISCUITS  .  .  .  Rich  golden 
cheese  melts  over  biscuits! 

Place  biscuits  a  little  apart 
_  on  lightly  greased  baking 

^heet.  Melt  over  hot  water 
soft-spreading  pimientocheese 
(6  to  8-oz.  glas.s)  with  2  tbsp. 
butter.  Place  a  spoonful  on  each  biscuit.  Bake.  The 
cheese  will  run  down  over  tops.  Serve  hot. 


BREAKFAST  RING  .  .  .  For 

hot).  Make  Drop  Biscuit 

• *  balls.  Melt  cup  butter  and 
pour  about  3  tbsp.  of  it  into 
a  9'  ring  mold.  Sprinkle  with 
3  tbsp.  brown  sugar,  12  cherries  (candied  or  maraschino) 
and  14'  cup  nuts.  Roll  balls  in  rest  of  melted  butter,  then  in  a 
mixture  of  '2  cup  sugar,  1  tsp.  cinnamon,  3  tbsp.  chopped 
nuts.  Place  in  ring  mold  and  bake  25  to  30  min.  Remove  from 
pan  while  warm. 


ORANGE  TEA  BISCUITS  .  .  . 

Some  extra  special  biscuits  for 
entertaining! 

Add  grated  rind  of  1  orange 
to  dry  ingredients.  Before 
baking,  press  '2  cube  of  loaf 
sugar,  dipped  in  orange  juice, 
into  top  of  each  biscuit. 
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EASY  STEPS  FOR  PERFECT  BISCUITS 


Your  success  dejjends  on  your  skill  in  measuring  and  combining 
ingredients.  To  help  you  do  this,  do  the  following  beforehand: 


1  Read  through  recipe.  A  Assemble  utensils. 


2  Preheat  the  oven  to  correct  5  Sift  2  cups  flour  and  measure 

temperature  (450°  in  this  other  dry  ingredients  (3  tsp. 

instance).  baking  powder,  1  tsp.  salt  into 

3  Assemble  ingredients.  sifter). 


1  Sift  dry  ingredients  into  mixing 
bowl.  Measure  shortening  and  cut 
into  flour  mixture  with  pastry 
blender  or  blending  fork  until  finely 
blended.  The  mixture  should  look 
like  “meal.” 


4  Roll  the  dough  or  pat  it  out 
(with  floured  hand).  Roll  the  dough 
li"  thick  for  thin,  crusty  biscuits 
.  .  .  l  y  for  thicker,  soft  biscuits. 


Make  a  “well”  in  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  then  add  *4  cup  milk — all 
at  once.  Stir  with  a  fork  just  until 
mixture  rounds  up  in  a  ball  and  no 
dry  ingredients  remain  in  the  bowl. 
Overhandling  makes  a  tough  biscuit. 


d  Then  turn  it  onto  a  lightly 
floured  cloth-covered  board.  For 
ease  in  handling  roll  the  ball  around 
3  or  4  times.  Now  knead  it  very 
lightly  5  or  6  times,  just  to  smooth 
up  the  dough.  Handle  lightly. 


5  Cut  out  biscuits  close  together 
with  floured  biscuit  cutter.  Or  for 
speed,  cut  into  squares  with  knife. 
Push  leftover  bits  together  lightly. 
Do  not  reknead.  Pat  out  dough, 
roll  smooth  and  cut. 


O  Place  biscuits  on  ungreased 
baking  sheet.  For  soft  sides,  place 
close  together  in  round  layer  cake 
pan.  For  crusty  sides,  place  1'  apart 
on  baking  sheet  small  enough  to 
permit  circulation  of  heat.  This 
gives  more  uniform  browning. 


7  Bake  in  middle  of  oven.  A  heavy 
or  shiny  baking  sheet  or  pan  helps 
prevent  overbrowning  of  biscuits  on 
bottom,  bake  until  golden  brown. 
Serve  immediately.  Keep  extra  bis¬ 
cuits  hot  until  needed. 
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KNOW  A  PERFECT  BISCUIT 


•  Tender  golden  brown  crust  outside,  creamy  white  color 
inside,  are  marks  of  a  good  biscuit. 

•  The  inside  should  be  flaky  — that  is,  flakes  can  be 
peeled  off  into  long,  thin  sheets. 

•  The  biscuit  should  also  be  light  and  fluffy  with  a 
medium  fine  grain. 


HERE’S  WHAT  HELPED  MAKE  IT  GOOD 


Baking  Soda 


LEAVENING  ACTION 

It  is  the  leavener  which  is  responsible  for  lightening 
quick  breads.  In  the  case  of  biscuits  this  leavening  or 
“lightening”  action  comes  from  carbon  dioxide  gas, 
which  is  usually  furnished  by  baking  powder. 

Baking  powder  is  a  mixture  of  baking  soda  plus  an 
acid,  although  this  acid  may  vary  from  brand  to  brand. 
When  you  add  the  liquid,  the  acid  begins  acting  on  the 
baking  soda  and  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off. 

Baking  powder  is  used  in  making  biscuits  whenever 
the  recipes  call  for  sweet  milk.  When  sour  milk  is  used, 
both  soda  and  baking  powder  are  needed— just  enough 
soda  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  sour  milk  and  baking 
powder  to  furnish  the  additional  leavening  required  to 
make  a  light  fluffy  biscuit.  Too  much  soda  causes  a 
bitter  taste  and  yellow  specks  in  the  biscuits. 


1  To  make  p)erfectly  round  biscuits,  flour  cutter  after 
each  cutting.  (Dip  cutter  into  bowl  of  flour,  lightly 
tap  against  edge  of  bowl.)  For  even  sides,  cut 
straight  down,  do  not  twist  cutter. 

2  Use  a  spatula  rather  than  fingers  in  transferring 
biscuits  from  board  to  baking  sheet. 

3  If  biscuits  cannot  be  baked  right  away,  they  may 
stand  in  the  refrigerator  for  15  to  30  minutes.  (This 
applies  to  biscuits  made  with  double  action  baking 
powder  only.) 

A  To  eliminate  rolling  out  dough  or  rerolling  scraps  of 
dough,  biscuits  can  be  made  in  squares.  Simply  pat 
out  dough  on  baking  sheet  and  cut  into  squares. 

8  If  biscuits  are  left  over,  toast  and  butter  them. 


CUTTING  IN 
SHORTENING 

This  is  important  because 
shortening  must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  layers  among 
flour  particles.  The  short¬ 
ening  particles  must  be 
coated  with  flour  in  order 
to  produce  a  flaky  biscuit. 


These  Biscuits  Shouldn’t  Happen  to  a  Good  Cook! 


What  happenad?  This  is  what 
happens  when  biscuit 
dough  is  undermixed.  The 
texture  is  coarse.  The  crust 
has  dark  spots.  Reason  for 
this  unfavorable  charac¬ 
teristic  is  that  acid  portion 
of  the  baking  powder  has 
not  been  distributed  enough 
to  permit  reacting  with 
the  soda. 


^  KNEADING  AND 

"  ROULING  DOUGH 

Kneading  makes  the  dough 
smooth,  easier  to  work 
^  with.  The  dough  is  then 

rolled  to  a  thickness  of  Yi  . 

■  ^  Notice  the  sticks  at  the 

side?  It’s  a  little  trick  to 
control  the  thickness  you  roll  your  dough.  These  sticks 
are  Yi  thick  and  14  inches  long,  so  if  you  roll  until  the 
rolling  pin  is  touching  the  sticks,  your  dough  is  the 
correct  and  uniform  thickness.  You  might  ask  your 
brother  or  father  to  make  a  set  for  you  or  your  manual 
training  class  can  make  a  set  for  you  for  different 
thicknesses  of  biscuits. 


What  happened?  This  is  what 
happens  when  biscuit 
^  dough  is  overmixed.  This 
biscuit  has  low  volume,  is 
heavy — tough  too.  Texture 
%  is  not  flaky  or  fine  grained. 
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BISCUITS 


All  you  add  is  milk.  Dry  ingredients  are  right  in 
Bisquick.  You  can  mix  Bisquick  biscuit  dough  more 
because  the  shortening  is  so  thoroughly  distributed 
throughout  the  flour.  This  results  in  an 
exceedingly  tender  biscuit.  Bisquick  biscuits 
will  have  a  golden  brown  crust,  somewhat  smoother 
than  the  standard  type  biscuit  mentioned  before. 


1  Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Add?^ 
cup  milk  all  at  once  to  2  cups  of  Bis¬ 
quick.  Stir  with  fork  into  soft  dough. 
Beat  dough  vigorously  15  strokes. 
Dough  will  be  soft  and  sticky. 


2  Roll  dough  around  on  cloth- 
covered  board  which  has  been  lightly 
dusted  with  Bisquick.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  dough  from  sticking  and 
make  it  easier  to  handle. 


3  Knead  dough  gently,  about  8  to 
10  times.  (As  in  standard  biscuits, 
kneading  process  should  be  gentle. 
Dough  should  not  be  overhandled). 


4  After  kneading,  roll  out  dough 
to  '  2*  thickness.  Bisquick  biscuits 
increase  in  volume  2  to  3  times 
during  baking. 


5  Dip  biscuit  cutter  in  Bisquick. 
Cut  the  biscuits  close  together  in 
order  to  save  rerolling. 


6  Bake  10  to  15  minutes  on  un¬ 
greased  baking  sheet  (same  as 
Standard  Biscuits)  and  you’re  ready 
with  homemade  hiacmts ..  .quickly! 


HOW  TO 


DO  MORE  WITH  BISQUICK  BISCUITS 


For  lunch  or  dinner 

MAIN  DISH  ROLL-UPS 


/  MAIN  DISH  ROLL-UPS 

Heat  oven  to  425“  (hot).  Mix  2  cups 
I  chopped  cooked  chicken,  ham,  veal, 

hamburger,  lamb,  or  sea  food  with  about  •  2  cup  gravy  or 
white  sauce. 

Make  Biscuit  dough.  Roll  into  IS'xO'  rectangle.  Spread 
with  meat  mixture.  Roll  up  beginning  at  wide  side.  Seal 
edges.  Slice  l}^'  thick.  Place  slices  in  well  greased  pan 


For  a  party  snack 
CINNAMON 
BISCUIT  BALLS 

Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Make 
Biscuit  dough.  Shape  into  small 
balls  and  roll  in  mixture  of  2 
tbsp.  sugar  and  1  tsp.  cinna¬ 
mon.  Bake  on  lightly  greased 


(close  together  for  soft  sides,  apart  for  crusty  sides).  Bake  baking  sheet  8  to  10  min.  Makes 

15  to  20  min.  Serve  with  gravy  or  sauce.  Makes  12.  about  2  doz.  biscuits. 


For  dessert 


FRUIT  COBBLER 

Heat  oven  to  400“  (mod¬ 
erately  hot).  Make  Biscuit 
dough,  adding  1  tbsp. 
sugar  for  each  cup  of  Bis¬ 
quick.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  hot  prepared  fruit. 
Bake  20  min. 
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NEWEST  WAY  TO 

GOOD  BISCUITS 

Betty  Crocker  Biscuits  (refrigerated  and  ready- 
to-bake)  are  premixed,  rolled,  and  cut.  All  you 
do  is  bake  and  eat! 


1  Just  pull  the  tape  to  open  the  can. 


2  Place  close  together  in  a  round  cake  pan.  3  Bake  8  to  10  minutes* 


Are  they  different? 

They  are  yeast-like  in  texture.  Betty  Crocker  Refrigerated 
Biscuits  are  light  and  fluffy.  They  have  a  smooth  golden  top 
and  are  whiter  inside  than  the  Standard  Biscuits. 

What’s  in  them? 

In  the  Homestyle— enriched  flour,  shortening,  leavening, 
non-fat  dry  milk,  sugar,  and  salt. 

In  the  Buttermilk— ingredients  are  same  except  buttermilk 
solids  replace  the  non-fat  dry  milk. 

How  do  they  keep  before  baking  time? 

Keep  Betty  Crocker  Biscuits  in  the  refrigerator.  Do  not 
freeze!  Ten  biscuits  are  sealed  in  each  can  and  can  be  stored 
for  a  time.  Each  can  is  dated.  Biscuits  must  be  baked  before 
that  date. 


HOW  TO  VARY  BETTY  CROCKER  REFRIGERATED  BISCUITS 


Turn  them  into 

BUTTERSTICKS 

Heat  oven  to  450®  (hot). 
Melt  K  butter.  Pour 
half  of  butter  into  8'  square 
pan.  Shape  Betty  Crocker 
Biscuits  into  strips  by  roll¬ 
ing  between  hands,  and 


twisting  to  about  8'.  Place  biscuits  in  pan.  Pour  rest  of 
butter  over  bi.scuits.  Sprinkle  with  caraway  seeds,  poppy 
8<*ed.s,  celery  .seeds,  or  sesame  seeds,  if  desired.  Bake  8  to  10 
minutfs.  After  removing  from  oven,  allow  to  stand  in  pan 


about  2  min.  to  absorb  the  butter. 


Turn  them  into 

LITTLE  PIZZAS 

1  can  Betty  Crocker 
Biscuits 

2  tbsp.  cooking  (salad)  oil 
'/j  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
no.  2  can  tomatoes,  broken  up 

V*  lb.  nippy  cheese,  cut  in  small  pieces 

2-oz.  can  anchovies,  chopped  or  Vi  cup  chopped  salami 

pepper  Vi  medium  onion,  grated 

Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Pat  each  biscuit  out  paper-thin, 
4  ’2'  across,  on  2  baking  sheets.  Brush  tops  of  dough  with 
cooking  oil.  Arrange  rest  of  ingredients  in  order  listed  on 
each  small  round  to  within  I4’  of  edge.  Bake  one  sheet  at 
a  time  10  to  12  min.  Makes  10. 


Turn  them  into 

A  COFFEE  RING 

2  cans  Betty  Crocker  Biscuits 
14  cup  butter,  melted 
Va  cup  sugar 
1  tbsp.  cinnamon  (3  tsp.) 

14  cup  chopped  nuts 


Heat  oven  to  375°  (quick  moderate).  Grease  a  9'  ring  mold. 
Separate  biscuits  and  dip  in  melted  butter;  coat  entirely 
with  mixture  of  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Make  two  layers  of 
biscuits  in  the  ring  mold.  Pour  remaining  butter  over  top. 
Sprinkle  witb  chopped  nuts.  Bake  25  to  30  minutes.  Allow 
to  stand  5  minutes  before  serving.  Turn  out  coffee  ring  on 
rack,  then  over  again  on  serving  plate  with  nut  side  up. 
About  10  servings. 


Turn  them  into 

BUTTERSCOTCH- 
PECAN  ROLLS 

Vi  cup  soft  or  melted  butter 
V2  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

1  can  Betty  Crocker  Biscuits 

Heat  oven  to  425°  (hot).  Mix  butter  and  sugar,  spoon 
evenly  into  10  med.  muffin  cups.  Put  2  or  3  pecan  halves 
in  each  cup;  then  a  biscuit.  Bake  10  to  12  min.  Leave  in 
pan  about  5  min.;  then  invert  to  remove  buns.  Makes  10. 
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SUNDAY  BREAKFAST 

Orange  Sections  French  Omelet 

*Qulck  Cinnamon  Rolls  or  Butterscotch  Rolls 
Butter 

Milk  or  Coffee 

'^Quick  Cinnamon  Rolls  ...  A  clever  twist  of  your 
biscuit  dough,  a  touch  of  something  sweet,  and  you’ve 
baked  something  elegant! 

Follow  recipe  for  Standard  Biscuits  (richer  dough) 
(page  2),  except  roll  dough  ,’4'  thick  into  rectangle, 
16x7*.  Spread  with  2  tbsp.  softened  butter.  Sprinkle 
with  mixture  of  >4  cup  sugar  and  1  tsp.  cinnamon  and 
with  raisins,  if  desired. 

Roll  up  tightly  as  for  jelly  roll,  beginning  at  the  wide 
side.  Seal  well  by  pinching  edge  of  dough  into  roll.  Cut 
into  1'  slices.  Place  cut-side-down  on  greased  baking 
sheet  or  in  greased  muffin  cups. 

Bake  in  hot  oven  (425®)  about  15  min.  If  desired, 
spread  warm  baked  rolls  with  confectioners’  sugar 
icing.  Serve  hot.  Amount:  16  Cinnamon  Rolls. 

Quick  Butterscotch  Rolls  .  .  .  Cinnamon  rolls  with  a 
pecan-studded  butterscotch  glaze. 

Follow  recipe  for  Cinnamon  Rolls  above  —  except 
place  the  rolls  in  16  especially  prepared  med.  muffin 
cups  (1  tsp.  melted  butter,  1  tsp.  brown  sugar,  and  2 
or  3  pecan  halves  in  bottom  of  each).  Bake.  Serve 
hot,  bottom-side-up. 


SATURDAY  LUNCH 

*Plgs  In  Blanket 
Mustard  or  Catsup 
Relishes  Potato  Salad 

Apple  Pie 
Milk  or  Coffee 


*PigS  In  Blanket  .  .  .  The  “pigs”  are  wieners  or  frank¬ 
furters  wrapped  in  blankets  of  fluffy  biscuit  dough. 

Follow  recipe  for  standard  biscuits,  (regular  dough) 
(p.  2) — except  roll  dough  only  '4’  thick.  Cut  into 
oblong  pieces,  4x3'.  Roll  each  piece  around  a  wiener  or 
frankfurter,  letting  tip  show  at  each  end.  Seal  well  by 
pinching  edge  of  dough  into  roll.  Bake  with  sealed  edge 
underneath,  about  15  min.  Serve  hot  with  mustard, 
catsup,  or  relishes.  Amount:  12  Pigs  in  Blankets. 


8LEIGHRIDE  SUPPER 

*Ovan  Crisp  Chicken  and  Biscuits 
Broccoli  with  Lemon  Butter 
Tomato  Cucumber  Salad 
Butterscotch  Brownie  a  la  mode 
Milk  or  Coffee 

*0ven  Crisp  Chicken  and  Biscuits . . .  Biscuits  and  chicken 
baked  together. 

1  cup  Bisquick 

2  tsp.  each  salt  and  paprika 
!4  tsp.  pepper 

'/i  cup  shortening  (half  butter) 

1  cut-up  frying  chicken 

Heat  oven  to  425®  (hot).  Mix  Bisquick,  seasonings  in 
paper  bag.  Melt  shortening  in  oven  in  13  x  x  2' 
oblong  pan.  Shake  pieces  of  chicken  in  a  bag  a  few  at  a 
time  to  coat  thoroughly.  Lay  chicken,  skin  side  down 
in  single  layer  in  hot  shortening.  Bake  45  min. 

Make  Biscuits.  Turn  chicken  and  push  to  one  end  in 
pan;  set  biscuits  in  single  layer  on  other  end.  Bake 
another  15  min.,  or  until  biscuits  are  lightly  browned 
and  chicken  tender.  4  servings. 


Veal  Parmesan 
Poppy  Seed  Noodles 

Cabbage  Salad  Sour  Cream  Dressing 

Buttersticks  (p.  6)  Butter 

*Strawberry  Shortcake 
Milk  or  Coffee 

*Strawberry  Shortcake. . .  Add  ^  cup  cream  (or  }  2  cup 
milk  plus  '4  cup  melted  butter),  to  2  cups  Bisquick. 
Add  2  tbsp.  sugar,  if  desired.  Proceed  as  for  biscuits 
except  cut  into  six  3'  shortcakes.  When  baked,  split 
in  center  and  spoon  sweetened  fresh  or  fresh  frozen 
fruit  onto  shortcake,  generously  top  with  whipped  cream. 
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YOUR  BETTY  CROCKER  SCORE  CARD 


FOR  STANDARD  BISCUITS 


Score  your  biscuits  perfect  (16)  if  they  have  all  the 
qualities  listed  above  each  section  in  this  chart.  If  less  than 
PERFECT,  check  it  accordingly;  good,  fair,  or  poor. 


APPEARANCE  SCORE 


TEXTURE  SCORE 


Golden  brown  tops,  sides  lighter,  symmetrical  shape, 
uniform  size;  fairly  smooth  level  top.  2  to  3  times 


Light  and  flaky,  pulling  off  in  thin  sheets;  medium 
fine  grain,  slightly  moist. 


size  of  unbaked  biscuit;  free  from  excess  flour.  Inside 
creamy  white;  flaky,  free  from  yellow  or  brown  spots. 

PERFECT.  .  . 

....4n 

FAIR . 2  □ 

PERFECT . 4  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

GOOD . 

....3n 

POOR . 1  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Here's  Why: 

Not  flaky 

Not  enough  shortening;  too 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Here's  Why: 

much  or  too  little  mixing  of 

Low  volume 

Not  enough  leavening,  too 
much  shortening;  too  much 

shortening  with  flour  mix¬ 
ture;  not  enough  kneading. 

mixing  or  handling;  oven 

Coarse,  uneven  cells 

Too  much  leavening;  too 

temperature  too  high. 

little  mixing. 

Too  pale 

Oven  temperature  too  low. 

Too  dry 

Dough  too  stiff,  overbaking. 

Bottom  crust  too  dark 

Baked  on  darkened  pan. 

Soggy 

Underbaking. 

Yellow  or  brown  spots 

Too  much  leavening;  ingre¬ 
dients  not  well  mixed. 

Heavy 

Not  enough  leavening;  too 
much  mixing;  underbaking; 
too  much  flour;  too  much 

Excess  flour  on  crust 

Too  much  flour  sprinkled  on 
pastry  cloth. 

liquid  used. 

TENDERNESS 

SCORE 

FLAVOR 

SCORE 

Crisp  and  tender  crust;  moist  and  tender  inside. 

Pleasing,  well-blended 

with  no  taste  of  bitterness. 

PERFECT . 4  Q 

FAIR . 2  □ 

PERFECT.  .  . 

....4n 

FAIR .  2  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 

GOOD . 

....3n 

POOR . 1  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Here's  Why: 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Here's  Why: 

Tough 

Lack  of  fat;  too  much  liquid; 

Bitterness 

Too  much  leavening;  improp- 

too  much  flour;  too  much 

er  mixing  of  ingredients. 

mixing  or  handling. 

Burned 

Overbaked  or  oven  temp,  too 

Crumbly 

Too  much  leavening;  too 

high. 

much  shortening. 

Rancid 

Poor  quality  shortening. 

Appearance . 

If  perfect,  your 

NOW  ADD  UP 

Tenderness . 

.  .  .  . 

total  would  be  16. 

YOUR  SCORE: 

Texture . . 

,  .  .  _ _ _ 

!  How  near  perfect  did 

Flavor . 

TOTAL 

your  biscuits  score? 

i'.  - 
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Co- 


erf  Party  Contest 


Tell  us  all  about  your  favorite  party  recipe! 


You  may  win  any  one  of  these  28  exciting  PRIZES! 


•  To  enter  the  contest,  simply  describe  your  favorite  party 
recipe.  Perhaps  it’s  one  that  you  always  serve  at  a  party. 
Even  if  you’re  not  the  party-giving  type,  you  must  have  a 
special  recipe  that  you’d  be  sure  to  make,  if  you  were.  In 
the  event  that  you’ve  never  worked  up  a  recipe  on  your 
ov'n  before— that  is,  without  the  aid  of  a  cookbook  or  a 
recipe— go  to  it  right  now.  Your  recipe  can  be  for  a  snack, 
sandwich,  casserole,  main  dish,  salad,  dessert,  beverage,  or 
any  other  party  fare. 

Describe  your  recipe  fully,  listing  all  ingredients, 
amounts,  directions,  cooking  time,  temperature,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  servings.  Suggest  very  briefly  the  kind  of  party  at 


which  it  would  be  served.  (Hint:  Try  your  recipe  on  the 
family,  friends,  yourself  before  you  enter  it.)  Send  in  as 
many  entries  as  you  like.  All  recipes  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  how  tasty,  accurate,  practical,  and  original  they 
are. 

Your  entries  must  be  typed  or  written  in  ink.  They  must 
be  mailed  on  or  before  Friday,  October  23,  1959,  and  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  entry  blank  below  or  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  it,  with  all  information  filled  in.  Mail  them  to: 
Co-ed  Party  Contest,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  December  issue  of  Co-ed 
and  prizes  will  be  sent  to  the  winners  before  Christmas. 


FIRST  PRIZE 


First  Prize— An  Underwood  De  Luxe 
“Golden -Touch”  Portable  Typewriter. 
Worth  $132.50. 

Second  Prize— Streamlined  General 
Electric  Rotisserie  Oven.  Worth  $89. 

Third  Prize— Singer  “Roll-A-Magic” 
Vacuum  Cleaner.  Worth  $49.50. 

Fourth  Prize— Westinghouse  Twin- 
Speaker  Stereo  Portable  Phonograph. 
Worth  $39.95. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Prizes— Two  prizes 
of  six-piece  place  settings  by  Wallace 
Silversmiths  in  new  sterling  pattern, 
“Melanie.”  Worth  $38.75  each. 

Seventh  Prise— Four-piece  set  of 
Club  Aluminum  “Holiday,”  stainless 
cookware.  Worth  $32.30. 

Eighth  Prise— Westinghouse  Tran¬ 
sistor  Portable  Radio  in  colorful  case. 
Worth  $29.95. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Prizes— One  prize, 
year’s  supply  of  Dennison  Gift  Dress¬ 
ings,  including  wrapping  paper,  rib¬ 
bons,  seals,  tags  for  all  occasions.  One 


SECOND  PRIZE 


prize,  Dennison  Party  Items,  including 
flameproof  crepe  paper,  streamers, 
decorative  party  prints.  Worth  $15 
each. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Prises— Two 
prizes  of  Westclox  “Coquette”  Wrist- 
watches.  Worth  $13.95  each. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Prizes— 
Two  prizes  of  six  pairs  each  of  Hanes 
Seamless  Stockings.  Worth  $9  each. 


THIRD  PRIZE 


Fifteenth  Prize— The  General  Foods 
Kitchens  Cookbook.  Worth  $7.95. 

Sixteenth  through  Eighteenth  Prizes 
—Three  prizes  of  “Celeste”  party  petti¬ 
coats  by  Kayser  Lingerie.  Worth  $6.95 
each. 

Nineteenth  through  Twenty-eighth 
Prizes— Ten  prizes  of  Pat  Boone  “Petite 
16”  set— bath  powder  and  essence— by 
Tilford.  Worth  $2. 


Co-ed  Contest,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


My  Nam*_ 


Horn*  Addrcti. 
Grad* _ 


_ Town  or  Cify- 


Stat*_ 


Ag*. 


ScheoL 


School  Addr*st_ 


.Town  or  City. 


State . 


My  Horn*  Economics  Teacher's  Name 


aboard  an  Atomic 
Submarine 


^''HE  atomic  submarine,  the  Seatcolf,  looking  like  a  black 
^  whale,  snub-nosed,  mouth  smiling,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
space  planning.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  men  live  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  comfortable  way  within  this  sealed,  hollow  tube, 
about  330  feet  in  length  and  about  27  feet  in  breadth  at 
widest  point.  This  fitted  $60,000,000  pipe  uses  every  wall, 
counter,  shelf,  ceiling  for  some  kind  of  machinery;  and  to 
make  the  men  happy  aboard  she  has  food,  lots  of  wonderful 
food.  The  cook  crew,  for  instance,  prepares  348  meals  a  day, 
Ixvsides  such  extras  as  pizzas  after  the  movies,  in  a  6'  x  10' 


Wardroom  hatch;  everything  that  goes  in  the 
Seawolf,  goes  through  one  of  five  hatches. 


Breakfast  on  the  Seawolf  means  fruit  juice  made  from  de- 
h\drated  juices,  cereal,  frozen  eggs,  often  blueberry  pan¬ 
cakes,  toast,  cinnamon  rolls,  glazed  doughnuts,  and  coffee. 

The  mess  hall  is  a  miracle  of  planning.  In  that  fifteen  by 
thirty-foot  room,  there  are  a  large-screen  TV,  a  radio,  a  pho¬ 
nograph  with  tape  recordings,  a  wall  juke  box,  showing  a 
choice  of  ten  records,  including  El  Rancho  Rock,  a  small 
organ,  a  movie  projection  machine,  and  a  screen  that  rolls 
up  to  the  ceiling.  By  a  simple  operation,  the  sides  of  the 
dining  tables  let  down  to  become  extra  seats. 

•Mmost  everybody  on  board  studies,  the  crew  for  their 
technical  ratings,  the  officers  for  their  promotion  examina¬ 
tions.  The  cardinal  principle  is  that  each  man  must  preserve 
the  dignitv  of  him.self  and  all  the  others. 


The  captain's  coot,  above  leff, 
and  the  Captain's  stateroom 
with  almost  everything  in  reach, 


OCTOBER,  1959 


Seawolf  surfaced 


Below,  mess  hall,  including  movie  screen,  juke  box,  television, 
and  organ.  Right,  supper— meat  loaf,  three  vegetables,  salad,  and 
rolls  that  are  baked  on  ship  at  2:00  A.M.  Below  right,  crew  bunks. 


Captain  Richard  B.  Laning,  left,  in 
compact  wardroom  that  is  living-din¬ 
ing  room  and  office  for  the  officers. 


Empress  Josephine  of  France  spent  $20,000  a  year 

on  cosmetics.  Obviously,  she  didn’t  care  where  Napo¬ 
leon’s  money  went!  Unlike  Josephine,  you  do  care  where 
your— or  your  parents’— money  goes.  One  place  to  be  buy- 
wise  is  in  the  drugstore,  where  most  cosmetics  and,  of  course, 
all  packaged  and  prescription  drugs  are  sold.  Today  one  out 
of  five  drugstores  has  self-service,  just  like  your  supermarket, 
so  you  don’t  get  or  require  as  much  attetition  from  the  clerk 
or  pharmacist  (except  for  prescriptions).  This  puts  you  pretty 
much  on  your  own.  Here  are  ways  you  can  be  a  smart  shop¬ 
per  and  save  money,  too. 

Read  the  label.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  helps  to  protect  you  against  injurious  products.  It  re¬ 
quires  manufacturers  to  list  the  ingredients  of  drugs  on  the 
label;  tell  what  the  pnKluct  is  for,  without  making  false 
claims;  give  directions  on  how  to  use  it.  The  Government 
has  done  that  much  for  you;  but  it’s  up  to  you  to  protect 
yourself.  To  be  absolutely  safe,  buy  nationally  known  brands. 
They  are  produced  under  precise  controls  by  reputable 
manufacturers. 

You  can  buy  any  brand  of  aspirin  tablets  with  confidence 
if  the  label  says  U.S.P.  (U.S.P.  stands  for  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  a  Government  publication  listing  standard 
formulas  for  various  medicines.  The  Homeopathic-Pharma¬ 
copoeia  and  National  Formulary  are  other  such  publications. 
The  initials  U.S.P.,  H  P.,  or  N.F.,  on  a  drug  label  mean 
the  product  was  made  according  to  Government  standards.) 

Like  aspirin,  vitamins  can  cost  you  a  little  or  a  lot.  A  hun¬ 
dred  capsules,  each  containing  25,000  units  of  vitamin  A,  for 
example,  can  be  priced  anywhere  from  $4  to  $1.50  or  less. 
Read  the  label.  If  you  can  get  the  ingredients  you  want  in 
the  strength  you  want  for  less  money,  why  pay  more? 

Be  skeptical  of  medicines  and  cures  offered  for  treatment 
of  serious  diseases.  If  you  try  to  save  the  price  of  a  visit  to 


the  doctor  by  buying  medication  blindly,  you  aren’t  saving 
either  money  or  health.  The  most  valuable  possession  you 
have  is  your  health.  Don’t  toy  with  it.  Let  your  doctor  pre¬ 
scribe  medicine  and  vitamins  for  you. 

Unless  prescribed  by  your  doctor,  avoid  buying  sleeping 
pills,  wake-up  pills  or  anti-cold  pills.  Don’t  buy  reducing 
pills,  either— they’re  often  harmful  to  health. 

Don’t  get  angry  with  your  druggist  if  he  refuses  to  sell  you 
a  potent  drug  without  a  prescription,  or  if  he  refuses  to  re¬ 
fill  your  prescription  without  authorization  from  your  doctor. 
There  are  sound  reasons  why  he  should  refuse. 

Watch  for  sales  and  special  offers  on  cosmetics  and  drugs. 
Don’t  be  a  one-store  shopper.  Your  neighborhood  drugstore, 
the  local  variety  or  department  store,  and  the  large  cut-rate 
drugstore  all  have  special  offers  and  sales,  but  not  always 
at  the  same  time.  You  may  find  a  bargain  in  toothpaste  this 
week  at  one  store,  and  next  week  there  may  be  a  better  buy 
in  soap  or  hand  lotion  at  the  other. 

In  buying  cosmetics,  remember  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  creams  which  remove  freckles  or  build  muscles. 
The  following  terms  are  regarded  as  false  because  there  is  no 
substance  capable  of  fulfilling  the  benefits  they  imply:  con¬ 
tour  cream,  scalp  food,  eyelash  grower,  bust  developer,  bust 
reducer,  spot  reducer,  or  cosmetics  represented  as  great  be¬ 
cause  of  their  vitamin  or  hormone  content. 

Buy  bulk  quantities,  larger  sizes.  A  four-ounce  bottle  of 
shampoo  might  cost  BOc*,  but  an  eight-ounce  size  costs  $1. 
That’s  12/s^  an  ounce  as  against  15^^  an  ounce. 

But  before  you  buy  quantity— a  dozen  bars  of  soap,  for 
instance— be  sure  that  you  like  the  odor  and  texture.  Other¬ 
wise  you’ll  be  unhappy  while  you’re  using  up  your  bargain 
or  you’ll  let  it  gather  dust  on  the  shelf.  Buy  the  small  size 
of  cold  cream,  toothpaste,  lipstick,  or  shampoo  for  a  trial. 
If  you  like  it,  then  get  the  larger,  economy  size. 


Ar/wi 
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A  Short  Short  Story  by  ARTHUR  GORDON 


^  I  ^HEY  sat  together  on  the  porch  steps,  so  close  that  their 
moon-shadow  was  a  single  wedge  of  blackness  against 
the  weathered  wood.  Tomorrow  was  the  wedding,  with  all 
the  excitement  and  confusion,  tears  and  laughter.  There 
would  be  no  privacy  then.  But  this  quiet  hour  was  their 
own. 

She  said,  “It’s  peaceful,  isn’t  it?"  She  was  watching  the 
great  stately  clouds  march  over  their  heads  and  drop  from 
sight  into  the  quicksilver  sea.  He  was  watching  her,  and 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so  beautiful. 

The  wind  blew;  the  waves  made  little  hush-hush  sounds, 
sighing  against  the  sand.  “You  know,"  she  said,  “I  always 
wondered  how  I’d  feel  the  night  before  my  wedding. 
Scared,  or  thrilled,  or  uncertain,  or  what." 

“You’re  not  scared,  are  you?” 

“Oh,  no,"  she  said  quickly.  She  hugged  his  arm  and 
put  her  face  against  his  shoulder  in  the  impulsive  way  she 
had.  “Just  a  little  solemn,  maybe.  Solemn  and  gay,  and 
young  and  old,  and  happy  and  sad.  Do  you  know  what 
1  mean?” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  know.” 

“It’s  love  that  does  it,  I  suppose,”  she  said.  “That  old 
thing.  We’ve  never  talked  about  it  much,  have  we?  About 
love  itself,  I  mean.” 

He  smiled  a  little.  “We  never  had  to.” 

“I’d  sort  of  like  to— now,”  she  said.  "Do  you  mind?  I’d 
like  to  try  to  tell  you  how  I  feel,  before  tomorrow— happens.” 

“Will  it  be  any  different  after  tomorrow?” 

“No,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  talk  about  it  then.  It  may 
go  down  somewhere  deep  inside,  below  the  talking  level.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Tell  me  about  love." 

She  watched  a  cloud  ravel  itself  against  the  moon.  “Well,” 
she  said,  “to  me  it’s  a  shining  thing,  like  a  golden  fire  or 
a  silver  mist.  It  comes  very  quietly;  you 
c.ui’t  command  it,  but  you  can’t  deny 
it,  either.  When  it  does  come,  you  can’t 
quite  see  it  or  touch  it,  but  you  can  feel 
it— inside  of  you  and  around  you  and 
the  {x^rson  you  love.  It  changes  you;  it 
changes  every  thing.  Colors  are  brighter, 
music  is  sweeter,  funny  things  are 
funnier.  Ordinary  speech  won’t  do— you 
grope  for  better  ways  to  express  how 
you  feel.  You  read  poetry.  Maybe  you 
even  try  to 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  LOOK  OF  MARBLE 


'I 'll  A  I  new  crispness  in  the  air  seems  to  make  yon  glad 
F  you’re  alive,  clo«?sn’t  it?  It  makes  you  walk  faster  and 
makes  you  want  to  do  things.  Alxmt  now,  some  girls  get 
the  urge  to  rearrange  a  room,  change  a  hair  style,  or 
splurge  on  the  ingredients  for  some  fancy  brushwork. 
If  you’re  among  the  latter,  and  have  a  piece  of  furniture 
in  your  room  IcMiking  as  if  it’s  been  through  the  wars, 
it’s  easy  to  have  it  come  out  sparkling  like  new  again, 
with  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Just  thinking  of  painting 
brings  up  some  brand  new  possibilities,  too,  for  you  can 
eliminate  a  brush  entirely  and  simply  spray  on  new 
color.  Or  by  dabbing  a  sponge  or  a  feather  into  a  can 
of  paint  you  can  effect  the  look  of  marble  or  tortoise 
shell.  A  visit  to  your  local  paint  store  will  be  informative 
ami  what’s  more,  fun.  You’ll  see  the  latest  in  spray  tech- 
iiitpies  and  types  of  paint,  plus  color,  cTilor  everywhere. 
After  you’ve  checked  the  paint  chips  and  decided  on 
which  method  is  for  you,  arrange  all  your  materials  in 
a  convenient  working  group.  Cover  a  sizable  working 
area  with  several  layers  of  newspaper  and  place  the 
object  of  your  intention  in  the  center.  Then  you’re  ready 
to  begin  the  fun  of  a  new  finish. 


You  have  a  desk  or  bu¬ 
reau  in  good  condition, 
but  the  top  looks  sad? 
Try  the  marbleizing  tech¬ 
nique.  Find  a  photo  or 
sample  of  a  marble  pat¬ 
tern  you  like,  then  select 
a  color  combination  to 
blend  with  your  room. 
You  might  have  a  white 
top  with  black  streaks,  to 
indicate  veining  in 


mar-  .  , 

ble,  or  deep  green  with  ^ 

white  streaks.  Technique: 

Paint  the  top  surface  in  the  background  color.  Dip  the 
tip  of  a  feather  into  the  second  contrasting  tone,  and 
lightly  draw  wavy  lines  across  the  wet  surface.  Use  very 
little  paint  on  the  feather  and  make  short,  quick  strokes. 
Allow  paint  to  dry  at  least  24  hours.  For  a  highly  glazed 
finish,  spray  on  three  coats  of  shellac. 


REMOVE  OLD  FINISH 

An  old  chest  may  have  a  very  handsome  wood  finish 
underneath.  You  can  make  this  discov'cry  with  paint  re¬ 
mover.®  After  the  last  traces  of  old  paint  have  been 
.scraped  away,  sandpaper  for  smoothness.  Then  spray 
the  clean  dust-free  surface  with  about  three  coats  of 
shellac.  Make  sure  the  first  coat  is  dry  before  respraying. 


Carefully  follow  the  directions  printed  on  the  con.  Experts  hove  spent 
long  hours  in  research,  thus  eliminating  oil  the  guesswork  for  you. 
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USE  A  STENCIL 


It’s  not  always  necessary  to  repaint  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  entirely  if  the  basic  finish  is  to  your  liking.  It’s 
amazing  what  a  few  butterflies,  perky  roosters,  or  a  pine¬ 
apple  or  two  will  do  to  dress  up  a  chair  or  chest.  The 
easiest  way  to  reproduce  these  designs  is  with  a  stencil. 
Cut  out  of  cardlx)ard  the  one  you  like  best.  Then  hold 
the  cardboard  stencil  flat  on  the  surface  you  wish  to 


STIPPLE  IT! 


The  technique  known  as  stippling  means  to  dip  and 
dab  on  a  contrasting  color.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
sponge,  a  ball  of  crumpled  newspaper,  or  a  special  stip¬ 
pling  brush  available  in  paint  departments.  It’s  a  quick 
way  to  get  an  interesting  abstract  pattern.  In  redoing  a 
chest  of  drawers,  for  example,  begin  by  giving  the  piece 
an  over-all  coat  of  paint  and  allow  this  to  dry.  Test  for 
dryness  by  touching  the  surface  lightly  with  your  finger. 
If  paint  sticks  even  a  little,  let  it  dry  for  about  another 
hour.  Most  paint  requires  24  hours  to  dry  completely; 
directions  on  the  can  will 

tell  you  exactly  how  long.  . - ^  .  T  ■ 

Before  beginning  the  stip-  v  '  , 

pling  on  the  chest,  experi-  V  /  \ 

ment  on  newspaper.  You’ll  \  ' 

see  just  how  much  paint  x 

is  needed  on  the  sponge, 

and  also  how  you  want  to 

space  the  pattern.  Color  ^ 

combination  possibilities 

are  many.  For 

shell  effect,  dab  spots  of 

brown  and  gilt  paint  over  I 

beige;  gild  drawer  pulls.  ^ 


decorate,  and  fill  in  the  outline  with  paint.  Work  with 
a  smallish  brvish  and  with  a  minimum  of  paint  on  it. 
When  you’ve  finished,  your  stenciled  designs  will  be  in 
silhouette  form.  .More  of  tin*  realistic  details  may  be 
painted  in  with  a  tiny  brush.  Or  if  you’ve  chosen  butter¬ 
flies,  details  such  as  antennae  and  Iwdy  markings  could 
be  indicated  by  sequins  in  jewel  tones.  Use  tweezers  to 
apply  sequins  to  butterflies  while  they  are  wet. 
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%cuc*eu: 

For  Sweeter 
Sweaters 

Sweaters  are  “forever,”  aren’t  they?  Classics  for  every¬ 
day  wear,  eml)roidered  or  lH‘rihlM)ned  ones  for  dress-iip— 
they’re  all  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  girl.  To  keep  your 
sweaters  as  sweet,  soft,  and  shapely  as  new  takes  a  little 
extra  time,  hut  it’s  worth  it!  Here  are  the  simple  steps  in 
basic  sweater  care. 

Before  Washing: 

Remove  dctachahle  ornaments,  if  any. 

Turn  sweater  inside-out,  turn  culls  down,  button  up  car¬ 
digans. 

To  keep  neckline,  c«iffs,  and  waistline  ribbing  snug,  run 
long  basting  stitches  through  the  edges  and  pull  tight. 

Washing  Your  Sweaters: 

Whenever  you  can,  wash  by  hand. 

Use  lukewarm-to-cool  water  for  both  sudsing  and  rinsing 
for  all  sweaters,  wool,  cashmere  or  synthetics  (Orion,  .\cri- 
lan,  Ran-Lon,  etc.). 

Whether  sou  use  soap,  detergent,  or  a  special  sweater 
preparation,  s(juee/.e  the  suds  through  thoroughly  and  gently, 
“massaging”  soiled  spots  with  well-lathered  fingers. 

Cup  the  wet  sweater  from  below,  .so  that  it  doesn’t  stretch 
or  drag  it)  the  basin  water. 

l^on’t  scrub  or  rub.  It’s  better  to  gis'e  your  sweater  a  sec¬ 
ond  sudsing  than  to  pull  or  damage  fibers. 

If  your  sweater  is  labeled  “machine  washable,”  put  it  in  a 
mesh  laundry  bag  before  tossing  it  in  the  washer. 

If  your  sweater  is  beaded  or  jeweled,  be  careful  to  hold  it 
so  that  ornaments  do  not  catch  or  snag  fibers. 

Rinsing  and  Drying: 

Rinse  sweattas  over  and  over  again  in  lukewarm-to-cool 
water,  until  all  traces  of  suds  are  completely  gone. 

Roll  sweater  in  a  thick,  absorbent  towel,  blotting  out  e.\- 
ccss  water.  Do  not  twist  or  wring. 

To  dry  a  s\  nthetie-fiber  sweater,  spread  it  flat  on  a  clean, 
dry  towel,  where  Rover  can’t  walk  on  it.  .•\nother  method  is 
to  hang  it  on  a  shaped  wooden  or  plastic  hanger,  padding 
the  hanger  w  ith  washcloths  to  avoid  shoulder  sag  and  creases. 

Dry  a  wool  sweater  by  blocking  it  on  an  adjustable  wooden 
or  metal  frame,  bought  for  this  purpo.se.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
sweater-dryer,  make  one  by  outlining  your  sweater  on  card¬ 
board  before  washing  it.  Cut  the  board  into  three  pieces,  the 
body  and  two  sleeves,  and  insert  into  the  sweater  after  all 
excoss  moisture  has  been  pressed  or  “toweh'd”  otit. 

.Never  dry  a  sweater  in  direct  sunlight  or  near  a  radiator. 
The  heat  toughens  and  burns  the  fibers. 
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Just 

Your  Dish! 


^|''nERE  was  a  time,  oh,  about  a  luiiKlrecl  thousaiul  years 
^  ago,  when  shopping  for  dinnerware  was  no  problem  at 
all.  A  eavelady  had  merely  to  reach  out  and  pluck  a  large 
fig  leaf  to  use  as  a  service  platter.  If  she  was  expecting  six 
to  dinner,  she  plncked  six  fig  leaves.  In  really  lavish  caves, 
the  meals  were  served  in  gourds  or  shells.  Today’s  selection, 
as  any  cavewoman  woultl  admit,  is  (piite  a  bit  larger.  In 
fact,  the  range  of  choice  is  so  wide  that  we’ve  narrowed  it 
down  to  some  basic  points  on  how  dishes  differ— which  is 
usefnl  knowledge  for  any  homemaker,  present  or  lutiirc. 

From  the  Ground  Up— that’s  where  earthenware  comes 
from,  for  the  chief  ingredient  is  clay.  Mixed  with  several 
other  substances,  it  is  baked  or  “fired”  to  hardness  in  a  kiln, 
emerging  as  an  opacpie,  porous  material,  often  decorated 
with  bright  colors  in  bold  designs.  Clomparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive,  this  kind  of  ware  is  a  sensible  choice  for  many  occa¬ 
sions. 

\ot  all  earthenware  is  the  same.  It  depends  on  the  (piality 
of  the  ingredients  and  the  length  and  heat  of  the  firing 
|)rocess.  You’ll  find  earthenware  that  is  dainty  and  elegant 
in  appearance,  and  you’ll  also  find  a  heavier,  more  porous 
variety  called  “pottery,”  the  cheapest  kind  of  earthenware. 

Pretty,  Practical  Plastics  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  for  day-in,  day-out  use.  The  magic  of  modern  chem- 
i.stry  transforms  natural  elements,  includin  '  nitrogen,  into 
a  hard,  tough  material  that  can  be  shaped  or  molded  into 
jiieces  of  dinnerware.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  these  plastics, 
(»ften  so  pretty  and  fragile  in  appearance,  are  almost  un- 
chipable  and  unbreakable,  a  boon  to  butter-fingered  dish- 
drvers. 

Picnickers  and  informal  party-givers  will  find  that  plastic 
is  used  in  still  another  way.  The  old-fashioned  paper  ilish, 
which  sogged,  soaked,  and  bent  so  easily,  has  been  treated 
to  a  coat  of  hard-finished  plastic,  .so  that  it  keeps  its  shape, 
d(»es  not  sop  up  gravy  like  a  blotter  and,  best  of  all,  feels 
like  a  real  dish. 

Quality  Fit  for  a  Queen— or  a  First  Lady!  Of  all  dinner- 
ware,  china  is  the  loveliest,  the  finest,  and,  (piite  naturally, 
the  most  exjUMisive.  Like  earthenware,  it  is  made  of  various 
clays,  but  of  a  far  more  refined  texture  and  composition. 

The  term  “bone  china”  means  just  what  it  seems  to  mean. 
It  indicates  that  a  cpiantity  of  burnt  and  powdered  bone  (ox 
bone,  for  example)  is  an  important  ingredient,  giving  the 
china  great  strength  and  toughness.  This  strength  is  really 
(piite  astonishing  when  you  examine  a  fragile-hxiking  piece 
of  bone  china.  The  finer  it  is,  the  more  translucent.  Hold 
a  saucer  up  to  the  light,  and  you’ll  see  the  light  stream 
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through.  Place  your  fingers  behind  the  saucer  and  you’ll 
see  their  outlines  (piite  plainly.  “Ping”  your  thumb  and 
forefinger  against  its  surface  as  though  you  were  tapping  a 
bell,  and  you  w  ill  bear  a  clear,  musical  sound. 

•Manufacturers  of  fine  china  are  so  proud  of  their  products 
that  they  guard  their  manufacturing  proces.ses  with  great 
.secrecy.  One  world-famous  manufacturer  will  not  allow  a 
flawed  or  imperfect  piece  to  leave  the  premises.  Even  though 
the  flaw  ma>  be  tiny,  inv  isible  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  and 
the  cup  or  dish  perfectly  sate  to  use,  it  is  smashed  into 
particles,  so  that  no  “.seconds”  ever  .see  the  light  of  day. 

A  Glance  at  Gla/es.  Both  earthenware  and  china  are 
finished  by  a  priK'ess  called  “glazing.”  This  means  that  a 
thin,  transparent  laver  of  glass  is  baked  right  into  the  ware, 
forming  a  smiKith,  glossy  surface  or  coating.  The  next  time 
you  look  at  dinnerware,  tilt  a  plate  at  an  angle  to  the  light. 
You  will  see  whether  the  glaze  has  been  fired  on  with  per¬ 
fect  smoothness  or  whether  there  are  tiny  bumps  and  ripples 
in  the  finish.  If  the  glaze  is  bumpy  or  ripply,  the  dish  should 
be  rejected. 

Beauty  and  the  Budget.  Both  are  important  considerations 
when  you  go  shopping  for  dinnerware.  With  such  a  wide 
range  of  materials,  colors,  and  designs  confronting  you  and 
yonr  mother  it  is  possible  to  become  rather  eonfused.  Here 
are  a  few  hints  that  will  help  you  to  make  your  choice: 

•  C.’onsider  the  use  of  the  dinnerware.  Will  the.se  lx*  your 
“daily  dishes,”  manhandled  by  your  kid  brother  and  his  p.ds? 
In  that  ca.se,  something  tough  and  .serviceable  is  very  much 
in  order. 

•  (,’on.sider  your  budget.  Of  course,  it’s  wise  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  but  it’s  practical  to  get  the  Ix'st  your  budget  w  ill  per¬ 
mit.  The  better  the  (juality,  the  longer  your  dinnerware  will 
survive  the  strain  of  daily  use,  sink-nicking,  dish-stacking. 

•  Consider  the  apiunirance,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
way  the  family  lives.  Do  you  dine  informally?  A  gorxl  earth¬ 
enware  with  a  simple,  modern  design  or  a  traditional  pattern 
may  be  just  the  thing.  Sturdy  plastic  is  appropriate  for  more 
ca.sual  dining,  and  for  more  formal  settings,  china  always 
strike's  the  correct  note. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Picture  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

t(H)k  on  new  color  and  meaning,  once 
they  became  part  of  the  plan.  Now  that 
she  had  a  picture  to  follow,  none  of  this 
seemed  any  trouble  at  all.  It  seemed  to 
Janet  that  she  had  found  herself,  that 
the  sloppy,  indifferent  girl  she  had  been 
and  hated  to  lx*  was  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  popular  through  conforming 
slavishly,  that  she  had  never  stopped  to 
consider  that  boxy  skirts  and  too  many 
curls  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  her  person¬ 
ality. 

The  big  transformation  took  place  as 
she  stood  looking  from  the  propped  pic¬ 
ture  to  her  image  in  the  mirror.  Many 
noticed  it  before  Rod.  Her  mother,  in 
admiring  relief  and  delight,  classmates, 
boys  who  had  given  her  only  curt  nods 
or  none  at  all.  But  her  desire  for  mas¬ 
culine  admiration  was  not  assuaged  by 
the  interest  of  other  boys— for  other  boys 
were  what  she  imagined  girls  went  out 
with  because  they  couldn’t  have  Rod. 
And  then  one  day,  as  she  began  to  won¬ 
der  whether  he  would  ever  notice  her,  it 
happened. 

easily  as  if  he  had  done  it  always, 
he  caught  up  with  her  in  the  hallway  at 
school  and  said,  “There’s  a  part  in  the 
senior  play  you’d  be  good  in.  Why  don’t 
you  come  to  tryouts?’’ 

With  her  lu-art  hammering,  she  an¬ 
swered,  “What  part?’’ 

“Rosalind,  the  girl  lead.  You’re  a 
natural  for  it.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  about  it.” 

“Well,  think  about  it,  Janet.  No  one 
could  do  it  as  well.” 

“Isn’t  it  cast  yet?” 

“No  one’s  qualified  yet.” 

“When  are  tryouts?” 

“Finals  are  tomorrow*.  Tell  me  where 
you  live,  and  I’ll  bring  my  playscript 
around  tonight  so  you  can  look  it  over 
and  get  hold  of  the  lines.” 

Janet  didn’t  want  him  to  come  to  her 
house.  Not  (juite  yet.  So  she  said,  “I’m 
busy  tonight.  Couldn’t  I  see  it  in  the 
morning?” 

“Could  you  meet  me  in  the  library 
before  ten-o’clock  class?  If  you’ll  be 
there  at  nine,  we  can  read  it  together. 
I’m  playing  Stephen,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know*.  I  saw  it  on  the  bulletin 
board.  C.'ongratulations.  I’ll  be  there  in 
the  morning.” 

And  it  was  in  the  library,  after  they’d 
read  the  playscript,  that  the  picture  of 
Meda  fell  out  of  her  history  book,  face 
up  on  the  floor. 

Rod  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it  and 
then  at  Janet.  “That  could  be  you,”  he 
said,  smiling. 

“It  is,”  she  said.  “I  w-as  the  model.” 

And  that,  thought  Janet,  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  would  never  have  an  end. 

What  she  did  not  know  was  what  her 


little  soul  was  made  of.  And  this  is 
sometimes  one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
the  world  to  discover. 

Now  she  had  Rod,  and  through  Rod, 
the  fun  of  being  the  girl  lead  in  the 
senior  play.  Rod  walking  her  home  from 
school  slowly  in  the  bright  afternoon 
sunshine  and  lingering  to  talk  endlessly 
about  everything,  as  if  there  weren’t 
enough  time  in  the  w’orld  to  talk,  to 
listen,  to  be  together.  R(k1  walking  or 
driving  her  home  nights  after  play  prac¬ 
tice,  holding  her  fast-beating  heart  close 
to  his  in  the  secret  darkness  of  the  door 
stoop.  Rod  for  all  the  games  and  dances. 
Rod  being  nice  to  her  always,  preferring 
her  ahvays.  Rod  and  she  discovering 
every  hour,  every  day,  how  much  they 
thought  and  felt  alike  about  everything. 
Rod  in  love  with  her,  so  much  in  love 
with  her  that  he  talked  marriage,  halt¬ 
ingly,  hopefully,  far  away  in  time. 

Oh,  Janet  thought  over  and  over,  it 
is  sweet  almost  beyond  bearing  to  be 
wanted  by  someone  as  w'onderful  as 
Rod  when  the  w'anting  is  on  my  side, 
too.  It  is  heavenly  and  hard,  unless  we 
both  work  at  it,  to  keep  things  like  our 
overwhelming  emotions  always  on  the 
brink  of  everything,  and  they  must  stay 
for  a  long  time  this  side  of  the  brink. 
Seventeen  and  eighteen.  They’d  talked 
it  over  and  over,  and  decided  it  was  not 
for  them.  Twenty  and  twenty-one  was 
for  them,  and  they’d  manage  until  then. 
College  for  Rod,  of  course,  but  Janet 
was  not  sure  about  it  for  herself.  They 
knew,  sw'ore  to  it,  as  so  many  others  had 
before,  that  theirs  was  not  the  usual 
high-school  “steady”  business.  So  the 
promise  of  everything  was  there.  But 
under  all  the  joyfulness,  under  this  most 
exciting  strain  in  the  world,  Janet  was 
not  happy.  Her  plan  had  quickly  brought 
her  everything,  much  more  than  she 
had  dreamed,  and  yet  a  secret  misery 
kept  gnawing  at  her  delight,  reducing 
it,  challenging  it,  questioning  and  weak¬ 
ening  it. 

One  day,  this  misery  became  so  great 
she  could  not  bear  it.  She  didn’t  hurry 
home  from  school,  although  her  mother 
was  sick  and  waiting  for  her,  counting 
on  her  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
straighten  the  house,  and  prepare  din¬ 
ner.  She  didn’t  hurry,  because  she 
couldn’t.  She  had  too  many  things  to 
think  over,  private  things,  before  she 
could  become  just  one  of  the  family 
again. 

Now  she  had  Rod,  she  thought,  as 
she  ran  through  the  back  lots.  On  the 
face  of  it,  that  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  any¬ 
one.  But  underneath  it  wasn’t  satisfying 
at  all.  Superficially,  it  added  greatly  to 
her  stature.  The  girls  looked  at  her  in  a 
new  way,  copied  her  a  good  deal.  It  was 
easier  to  study.  She  could  speak  out  in 
class.  Having  Rod,  she  had  been  drawn 
into  the  small,  powerful  little  clique  that 
had  ignored  her  existence  before,  and 


gradually  the  iron  gate  of  that  en¬ 
chanted  enclosure  had  opened  to  her. 
Even  her  mother  was  pleased  and  a 
little  bragging  about  her.  It  looked  as 
if  that  round-shouldered  Carew  girl, 
that  plain,  sallow,  ordinary  Carew  kid, 
had  something,  was  shaping  out  of  ado¬ 
lescence  into  a  real  personality.  If  only 
it  were  true,  Janet  thought;  if  only  it 
were  real. 

On  the  edge  of  the  woodsy  back  lots 
she  slowed  her  pace.  At  first  she  thought 
of  her  mother,  who  was  sick  and  waiting 
for  her.  Resolutely  and  guiltily,  she  put 
the  thought  away;  but  it  kept  coming 
back,  the  picture  of  her  house,  where 
everything  became  shabby  so  quickly 
when  her  mother  wasn’t  around  to  gar¬ 
nish  the  scratched  tables  with  polish  and 
flowers  and  set  the  lace  tidies  straight 
over  the  worn  spots  on  the  chairs.  Sud¬ 
denly  Janet  felt  like  crying.  The  tears 
that  had  been  gathering  for  hours 
swelled  against  her  lids,  and  a  few  of 
them  fell. 

The  house  was  not  the  sort  she’d  have 
chosen.  It  was  too  small,  too  shabby,  too 
crowded.  There  wasn’t  room  to  have 
even  a  little  party.  Her  mother  and 
father  were  not  the  ones  she’d  have 
chosen,  either,  she  admitted  guiltily. 
They  were  tired  and  worried  and  fussing 
most  of  the  time.  With  this  terrible  ad¬ 
mission,  which  she  thought  unique  to 
her,  the  full  flood  of  tears  came  pouring 
down  her  face.  Of  course  she  loved 
them.  She  loved  them  and  the  house 
and  the  children.  She  only  wished  every¬ 
thing  were  different.  That  she  didn’t 
have  to  hustle  so,  straightening  things 
each  time  before  Rod  came.  She  wished 
things  were  smooth  and  beautiful  and 
rich.  And  this  business  with  Rod  that 
looked  so  good,  that  looked  as  if  she’d 
suddenly  become  popular— it  wasn’t  real. 
It  was  a  plan,  a  lie,  a  thing  she’d  forced. 
He  had  noticed  her,  worked  her  into 
the  crowd,  fallen  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  all  set  now.  She  belonged. 

I  N  the  beginning,  her  plan  had  seemed 
only  desperate;  now  it  seemed  evil.  She’d 
had  no  idea  it  would  grow  into  such 
beauty.  All  she’d  wanted  was  a  date 
with  Rod,  a  few  occasions  of  public 
attention  from  him.  She  could  spring¬ 
board  from  that.  But,  she  sobbed,  things 
always  turned  out  more  or  less,  not  right 
on  the  line.  Now  they  were  in  love. 
Seventeen,  eighteen.  People  laugh  when 
you  say  you  are  in  love  at  that  age. 
They  say  that  if  it  is  real,  it  will  last. 
It  will  keep  until  you  are  old  enough 
to  take  up  love’s  responsibility,  and  they 
brush  it  off  as  of  no  importance  and  go 
back  to  their  newspapers,  sighing.  In 
covered-wagon  days,  when  everything 
was  more  practical,  people  didn’t  laugh. 
Seventeen  and  eighteen  were  old  enough 
to  dare  new,  unbroken  lands  and  wild 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Supermarket  Predictions  .  .  .  The 
year  is  1975  and  you  are  about  to  go 
shopping  for  the  family  dinner.  Here  is  a 
prediction  of  marketing  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  made  by  Ralph  Ernst,  con¬ 
sulting  architect  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.  S. 

You  step  into  a  fantastic  little  run¬ 
about  called  a  helicar.  At  the  super¬ 
market,  you  drive  your  helicar  onto  a 
ramp,  where  an  automatic  parking  serv¬ 
ice  takes  over. 

Then  you  step  into  a  “sidewalkveyor,” 
enclosed  in  a  tunnel  of  clear  plastic. 
You’re  carried  smoothly  along  by  a  belt, 
right  into  the  supermarket,  which  will 
probably  be  an  enormous  circular  dome. 

Easy  Does  It!  .  .  .  No  trudging 
around  for  you  in  this  most  super  of  all 
markets!  You  glide  through  the  aisles  in 
a  cartmobile,  which  holds  your  pur¬ 
chases,  as  w’ell  as  yourself.  If  you’d 
rather  walk,  take  the  little  sonic  control 
box  out  of  the  cartmobile,  which  will 
then  follow  you  like  Mary’s  little  lamb. 

S.O.S,  Sers  ice  .  .  .  Suddenly  an  emer¬ 
gency  arises.  You  see  a  cut  of  meat  that’s 
exactly  the  right  si/e  and  price  for  your 
family.  There’s  only  one  thing  wrong. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  is.  just  pick  up 
the  nearest  “view  phone’’  and  you’ll 
learn  soon  enough.  A  film  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  meat  and  even  show  von 
how  to  prepare  it.  Questions  about  other 
products  will  be  answered  the  same 
way. 

Emergency  Rations  .  .  .  .Mercy,  look 
at  the  hour!  .\nd  you  still  have  to  stop 
at  the  shoemaker’s,  the  library,  and  the 
\arn  .shop.  You’ll  never  have  dinner 
ready  on  time!  Don’t  despair,  housewife 
of  1975,  help  is  at  hand! 

Just  ride  your  cartmobile  over  to  the 
delicatessen  department,  where  an  elec¬ 
tronic  oven  awaits  you.  Pop  your  dinner 
in.  It  will  be  done  in  a  twinkling.  .Xn 
automatic  thermal  wrapper  will  keep  it 
nice  and  hot,  ready  to  serve  to  the  family 
the  instant  you  get  home. 

Back  to  Earth  .  .  .  .Mthough  these 
predictions  may  seem  wildly  unreal, 
.Mr.  Ernst  .says  they  are  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  probable.  However,  future 
hou.sewives  will  still  have  to  rely  on 
their  common  sense,  knowledge  of  gotnl 
food  buys,  and  nutrition  to  feed  their 
families.  They  may  replace  the  squeaks 
old  shopping  cart,  but  they’ll  never  re¬ 
place  Y()U! 


NOURISHING  MEALS  IN  MINUTES 

for  the  first- time  hostess! 

Mother  takes  a  night  off— or  friends  stay  late— and  sud¬ 
denly  you’re  the  family  meal  planner!  That’s  when  it’s  a 
great  help  to  know  about  today’s  convenience  fcHxIs  .  .  . 
fcKxIs  that  let  you  prepare  good,  nourishing  lunches  or 
sup|)ers  in  a  matter  of  minutes! 

There  are  condensed  soups,  canned  spaghetti  products, 
pork  and  heans,  and  a  great  variety  of  frozen  prepared 
fo<xls  to  help  you  plan  well-balanced,  quick-as-a-wink 
meals.  Learning  about  them  today  can  give  you  a  head 
start  on  tomorrow,  when  you  may  have  a  family  and  a 
job  and  a  house  to  run  all  in  the  same  short  24  hours. 

Next  time  you’re  the  hostess,  try  one  of  these  husy-day 
menus.  Then  plan  your  «)wn  nourishing  menus  around 
other  c»)nvenience  RkkIs.  Sw  how  easy  it  is  to  lie  a  gra¬ 
cious  hostess! 


BUSV-NIOHT  SUPPER 


•  • 


•  •• 


flleiuty  tn  /.5  niiniileii) 

Campbell's  Chicken  Vegetable  Soup 
Grilled  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Orange-Appie  Fruit  Cup  Cookies  Milk 

FREEZER-TO-OVEN  FEAST 

(Iteiuly  in  .'10  minutes} 


V-8  Juice  Swanson  Frozen  Meat  Loaf 
Main  Course  with  Mashed  Potatoes 
Peas  witn  Herb  Butter  Apples  Milk 


ITALIAN  FIESTA 

( Heady  in  20  minutes} 

Campbell's  Minestrone  Soup 
Franco-American  Spaghetti  with  Meatballs 
Cabbage-Pepper  Slaw  Hot  Rolls  Ice  Cream  Milk 


HEARTY  TREAT 

(Heady  in  20  minutes) 

Grilled  Frankfurters 

Campbell's  Pork  &  Beans  Green  Salad  Bowl 
Bread  Sticks  Butterscotch  Pudding  Milk 


SPECIAL  BOOKLET  OFFER 


If  you  would  like  u  variety  of  udditionul  recipes  using 
condensed  soups,  write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  12- 
page  “Wonderful  Vi  ays  with  Soups.”  Send  request 
on  post  card  to  me  at  this  arldress:  Carolyn  Campliell, 
Home  Economics  Department,  Campbell  .Soup  Com¬ 
pany,  375  Memorial  Avenue,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 
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Picture  Girl 

(Continued  from  ixific  44) 

Iiidiuns.  But  now  you  don’t  tdl  anyone, 
for  fear  of  laughter  or  fright  or  talk,  and 
the  whole  thing  tightens  up  inside  you 
like  a  wet  knot.  Or  else  you  make  the 
whole  thing  dramatic,  splash  it  all  over 
town,  get  engaged,  and  drive  your 
parents  crazy  making  excuses  for  you, 
or  you  get  in  trouble,  or  elope,  or  give 
up  college  and  get  married.  The  only 
thing  Janet  was  sure  of,  .snifiling  as  she 
walked,  was  that  she  didn’t  feel  very 
young  in  Rod’s  arms,  and  she  was  sure 
he  didn’t  either. 

These  thoughts  hadn’^  relieved  her. 
Thev’d  only  led  her  to  the  real  reason 
she  didn’t  want  to  explore.  She  faced  it 
in  loneliness  and  misery,  where  the  wood 
lots  end  and  the  streets  begin.  Her  .skin 
reddened  with  shame.  She’d  spun  a  weh 
ol  heautiful,  foolish  lies.  With  her  own 
words,  she  had  transformed  herself  from 
a  frump  to  a  femme  fatcde.  .\nd  it  was 
not  Janet  whom  Rod  loved,  hut  the 
artist’s  model.  And  it  wasn’t  any  good. 
What  did  it  matter  if  the  whole  world 
thought  Rod  loved  Janet  C'arew,  if  Janet 
(;arew  knew  he  didn’t?  He’d  had  plenty 
of  time  to,  if  he’d  had  the  inclination, 
before  the  day  of  the  big  change.  Well, 
that’s  out  of  me.  Janet  reflected,  and  1 
feel  better.  The  next  step  is  to  tell  Rod 
and  watch  him  dwindle  down  the  road. 
But  if-what  if-wonldn’t  it  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  he  still  loves  me,  still  wanted  me 
forever,  after  that?  But  of  c'ourse  that  is 
impossible,  she  thought,  as  the  lights  of 
home  came  in  sight. 

The  house  was  hot,  dark,  and  stuffy, 
and  it  smelled  of  camphorated  oil. 
.■\ngie  and  Sydney,  her  little  twin  sisters, 
were  sitting  on  the  living-room  flmir  in 
a  swirl  of  cutouts  and  crumbs.  They 
looked  wild,  their  hair  uncombed  and 
their  dresses  spotted.  Dust  curled  around 
the  rug.  The  crying  of  Billy,  the  baby, 
streauK'd  downstairs.  The  house  seemed 
smaller,  fuller;  it  closed  in  on  her.  She 
ran  upstairs.  Her  mother  was  in  the 
dark  bedroom,  and  Billy  was  on  the  bed 
with  her.  Janet  switched  on  the  light 
and  saw  the  sick,  tired  face  come  out 
of  the  darkness.  Around  her  mother’s 
wrist,  a  length  of  clothesline  was  knot¬ 
ted,  its  other  end  attached  loosely 
around  Billy,  The  bed  was  tousled, 
filh'd  with  toys,  empty  nursing  bottles, 
and  broken  graham  crackers. 

“Darling,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  here,” 
her  mother  whispered. 

“1  should  have  stayed  at  home  today. 
I’ll  fix  you  up  in  a  jiffy,”  Janet  cried,  as 
she  kissed  her  mother’s  hot  forehead 
and  w’ished  for  a  big,  clean  house,  a 
maid,  a  million  dollars,  and  a  well 
mother. 

“Tidy  up  a  bit,  darling,  and  then  call 
the  doctor.  I  really  feel  queer,”  came 
the  husky  voice  from  the  bed. 

Janet  called  the  doctor.  Then  she 


freed  Billy,  changed  him,  put  him  in 
his  crib.  While  he  snuggled  down  with 
a  warm  bottle,  she  bathed  her  mother, 
changed  her  rumpled  gown,  smoothed 
the  bed,  put  fresh  cases  on  the  pillow's, 
dust-mopped  the  floor.  Then  she  ran  a 
tub  for  the  twins,  stripped  them,  and 
put  them  into  it.  While  they  soaked 
happily,  she  dusted  and  straightened 
the  living  room,  put  the  teakettle  on. 
Ned,  her  brother,  came  in  from  his  paper 
route,  cheerful  and  hungry.  She  put  him 
to  work  setting  the  supper  table,  cutting 
bread,  warming  soup,  pouring  milk.  She 
dried  the  tw'ins,  powdered  and  brushed 
them,  and  sent  them  down  to  supper. 
Then  she  made  a  cup  of  tea  for  her 
mother. 

“.\Iy,  that’s  good,”  her  mother  said. 

Janet  ached  when  she  thought  the 
tea  was  probably  the  first  food  she’d 
had  since  breakfast.  Leaning  over  the 
tired,  feverish  figure,  she  combed  the 
dark  hair  back  from  the  hot  forehead, 
and  for  a  minute,  her  mother,  even  in 
sickness,  looked  almost  pretty,  almost 
young. 

She  w'as  straightening  the  things  on 
the  dresser  when  the  doctor  arrived. 

“Laura,  I  could  treat  you  here,  but 
you’ll  do  better  in  the  hospital,”  he  said. 

“What  is  it,  doctor?”  she  asked. 

“Pneumonia.  But  don’t  be  alarmerl. 
You’ll  get  over  it  quickly  away  from  the 
children.  Where’s  Jim?” 

“In  Chicago.  He’ll  be  home  tomorrow 
night.” 

“Janet  can  manage  until  then.  Can’t 
you?”  he  said,  turning  to  her. 

“C!ertainly  I  can  manage.  Shall  I  tell 
Daddy  when  he  calls  tonight?” 

“Just  tell  him  your  mother  is  sick  in 
bed  with  a  cold.  That’ll  do  until  he  gets 
here.  I’ll  phone  for  a  room,  and  you  can 
fix  a  bag  for  your  mother.  .Might  as  well 
take  her  right  along  in  my  car.  All  right 
with  you,  Laura?” 


^  GINGER  ^ 

A  Co-ed  Cartoon 


"We  needn't  worry  about  her,  Sandy. 
It's  just  because  she's  new  at  school." 


“1  hate  to  leave  Janet  alone,”  she 
whispered. 

“Janet  won’t  be  alone.  She’ll  have 
Ned,  Billy,  and  the  twins.  You’ll  man¬ 
age,  won’t  you,  Janet?” 

“Certainly  I’ll  manage.  Mother  knows 
1  will.” 

“Call  Mrs.  Tucker,  dear,  and  ask  her 
to  come  in  the  morning  and  stay.” 

“I’ll  call,  and  don’t  you  w’orry  about 
anything.  I’m  sorry  I  was  late  tonight, 
•Mother,  but  I  just  c*ouldn’t  help  it.” 

“I  understand,  darling.” 

Janet  and  the  doctor  helped  her  with 
robe,  slippers,  coat,  and  head  scarf.  The 
doctor  piloted  her  down  the  stairway. 

“Everything  looks  so  nice,  Janet.”  Her 
mother  smiled  proudly  at  her. 

“That’s  nothing.  .Mother.  Get  well 
real  fast.  Ned  will  ride  over  with  you, 
and  I’ll  stay  here.  Then  he  can  get  \ou 
anything  you  might  have  forgotten  or 
might  want.  Good-night,  little  punkin.” 
And  as  she  she  bent  to  kiss  her,  the 
feverish  arms  went  round  her,  and  the 
dry,  hot  head  dropped  helpless  for  a 
second  to  her  young,  strong  shoulder. 
Then  they  were  gone. 

Tears  sprang  again  into  Janet’s  eyes. 
She  pushed  them  back,  gathered  up  the 
twins,  sang  them  a  song,  heard  their 
night  prayers,  and  put  them  to  bed. 
Then  she  covered  the  sprawled  and 
sleeping  Billy,  took  the  empty  bottle  out 
of  his  crib,  stripped  the  bed  in  her 
mother’s  room,  and  went  downstairs. 
She  cleared  the  kitchen  table,  w'ashed 
the  dishes,  swept  the  floor,  snapped  off 
the  light,  ran  into  the  living  room,  fell 
on  the  sofa,  and  began  to  cry.  This  time, 
there  was  no  holding  back.  She  cried 
for  wishing  for  another  .set  of  parents 
and  another  house  with  windswept 
rooms  and  beautiful  furniture.  She  cried 
for  buying  her  love  and  her  dates  with 
a  lie.  She  cried  because  she  hated  her¬ 
self.  She  cried  for  the  terrible  and  over¬ 
whelming  sadness  that  was  in  her.  .\nd 
she  did  not  stop  until  there  were  no 
more  tears  to  shed.  When  she  was  fin¬ 
ished,  she  just  stared  sleepily  across  the 
room. 

W’hen  Ned  came  in  and  saw'  her 
swollen  face,  he  said,  “What’s  eating 
you?  Mother  looks  better  already.  She 
said  you’d  need  this,”  and  he  tossed  her 
his  mother’s  billfold.  “I’m  going  to  make 
a  hamburger.  Want  one?” 

“No.  How  can  you  eat?  Look  at  this? 
Look  at  this  poor  worn-out  old  rat  of  a 
billfold.  It’s  all  she’s  got,  just  this  poor 
old  thing  with  six  dollars  in  it.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?  W'hat  do 
you  want  her  to  carr\ ,  a  solid-gold  one? 
What’s  wrong  with  six  bucks?  Lots  of 
people  don’t  have  six  bucks,  and  I’m 
one  of  them.  No  need  to  get  glubbed  up 
over  it.  W'hen  Dad  calls,  let  me  talk  to 
him.  You’d  .scare  him  out  of  his  wits 
w'ith  that  voice.  I’ll  call  .Mrs.  Tucker, 
too.  You’re  bushed.” 

(Continued  on  pofie  54) 
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Created  by  The  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.  Five-piece  plate  setting,  $30.00.  Inc.  Fed.  tai 


Each  piece  of  Pine  Spray,  the  new  incised  pattern  in  International  Sterling,  curves  toward 
your  plate.  This  “balanced  place  setting”  was  originated  by  and  is  exclusive  with  the  creators 
of  International  Sterling.  Ask  your  favorite  jeweler  or  department  store  to  show  you  Pine 
Spray  and  the  many  other  lovely  International  Sterling  patterns.  When  you  see  them,  you’ll 
want  to  register  your  choice  and  start  collecting  your  very  own  family  treasures  right  now. 

International  Sterlinc;  . . .  hy  design 

For  a  solid  silver  pin  made  like  a  miniature  spcMin,  in  Pine  Spray  send  one  dollar  and  sour  name  and  address  to  "Inlernalional  Sierlinn."  Meriden,  (amnedicut 
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COOK’S 

tour 


/l’«  a  land  of  nide-itpen  spaces  trhere  people  cling  to 
old  cnstomsy  yet  crave  independence.  The  place?  ISigeria. 


“  A  DATE  is  a  date  in  Xigeria  or  the 
U.  S.,”  says  17-ycar-old  Francisca 
Botu.  “Here  in  Nigeria,  though,  the 
girl’s  parents  are  very  strict.  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  home  from  a  date  by  9 
p.m.” 

On  dates  Francisca  often  goes  to  one 
of  tlie  small  open-air  movies,  situated  in 
walled-in  backyards  off  the  main  streets 
of  Enugn,  where  she  lives.  American- 
made  musicals.  Westerns,  science  fiction, 
and  horror  movies  are  popular. 

Nigeria,  a  British  West  .African  col¬ 
ony,  is  about  the  size  of  Texas  and  .Ari¬ 
zona  combined.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  a  Western  Re¬ 
gion.  After  a  century  of  British  rule, 
Nigeria  hopes  to  attain  independence 
by  1960.  The  great  majority  of  Nigerians 
are  Negroes. 

Francisea’s  people  are  the  Ibos,  one 
•»f  over  2(K)  different  tribal  groups.  Just 
above  her  cheek  bones  are  two  small 
circles.  When  she  was  a  baby,  these 
circles  w-ere  made  by  putting  juice  from 
the  cashew  nut  shell  on  the  circular 
cuts.  This  juice  blisters  and  burns  the 
skin.  Wearing  circle  marks,  which  shows 
that  she  is  one  of  the  Ilx)  people,  is  a 
custom  that  gex-s  back  to  the  days  w  hen 
parents  were  afraid  their  children  would 
get  lost. 

Nigerian  children  show  great  respect 


nrltUh  Informitlon  Renire 


A  typical  Nigerian  girl  brings  in  milk 
for  sale  to  one  of  the  large  dairies. 


for  their  parents.  For  example,  it  is  cus- 
tomar\  for  Nigerians  to  kneel  down 
when  greeting  their  parents.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  both  of  Francsica’s  parents  are 
dead,  so  she  lives  with  a  married  sister 
in  a  small,  two-room  concrete  house 
with  a  c-orrugated  iron  roof. 

In  tZnngu,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Region,  Francisca  is  a  student  at  Holy 
Rosarx  C'onvent  School.  Although  it  is 
run  by  Catholic  nuns,  all  the  teachers 
are  African  women.  Francisca’s  day 
starts  at  6.  After  prayers,  she  c<M)ks 
breakfast— usually  lx)iled  or  fried  yams, 
and  sometimes  rice,  bread,  lx;ans,  or 
fish,  and  milk. 

Francisca  also  prepares  lunch.  Often 
they  have  pounded  \ams  with  soup,  or 
some  form  of  cassava.  One  di.sh  is  called 
Cassava  Croquettes.  To  make  these 
crocjuettes,  the  cook  washes  and  grates 
the  big  root  of  the  cassava  plant.  Then 
she  puts  it  into  a  sack  to  press  out  the 
water,  and  leaves  it  for  four  or  five 
days.  After  that,  she  sifts  it  to  get  rid 
of  the  filx'rs. 

If  you  live  in  a  city  with  a  large 
Spanish-speaking  population,  where  cas¬ 
sava  root  is  usually  available,  you  might 
like  to  try  the  following  recipe  to  get 
an  idea  of  its  flavor.  If  not,  the  dish  can 
lx?  made  with  potatoes,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  tablesixx)!!  of  farina  or  instant 
tapioca  to  the  grated  potato  will  make 
it  taste  something  like  cassava. 

Cassava  Croquettes 

2  rup!t  grated  ra!>!>>a>a  or  while  potatoes 

3  eggs 

2  tbsp.  grated  h'liion  rind 
I'H  Isp.  nutmeg 
•n  tsp.  pepper 
I  tsp.  salt 

2  tbsp.  ehopped  parsley 
•/4  eup  bread  eriinibs 

Wet  tl»e  cassava  or  pot. does  with  water, 
then  s<pieeze  it  dry  in  the  hands.  Add  2 
eggs,  the  lemon  rind,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt, 
and  parsley.  Mix  well.  Beat  the  remaining 
egg  in  a  lx)wl.  Shape  the  mixture  into  cr(»- 
quettes  or  pancakes  and  dip  in  the  beaten 
egg.  then  in  the  bread  crumbs.  Frx-  in  butter 
or  shortening  over  low  heat  until  browned 
on  lx)th  sides,  about  10  minutes. 


Do  you  go  shopping  for  gifts  in  the 
apparel  line  for  relatives  and  friends? 
Carry  with  you  a  list  of  sizes  and  you’ll 
avoid  bothersome  and  time-consuming 
exchanges. 

—Karen  fx/ing,  'SeeiUuim,  Mass. 

A  pair  of  tweezers  in  the  sewing  bas¬ 
ket  makes  quick  work  of  removing 
threads  when  sew  ing. 

—Jean  Knight,  Smithfichl,  Va. 

To  cut  a  party  pie  or  cake  in  equal 
pieces,  first  slice  it  in  half  right  through 
the  center,  then  in  fourths,  sixths,  and 
so  on,  depending  upon  how  many  pieces 
you  want  and  how  large  the>-  should  be. 

—Snsan  Kdly,  MUhllctown,  Conn. 

To  keep  the  loose  end  of  a  roll  of 
transparent  tape  from  sticking  to  the 
rest  of  the  tape,  fold  that  edge  under 
about  one  (piarter  of  an  inch.  Do  this 
each  time  you  use  the  tape. 

—Nancy  Daly,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Are  you  sentimental  about  the  names 
on  your  autograph  hound  and  do  yon 
want  them  to  linger  as  long  as  possible? 
Embroider  over  the  sigtiatures  in  bright 
thread. 

—Janet  MclMughlin,  Detroit,  Mich. 

When  restringing  pearls,  place  the 
loose  pearls  on  a  sheet  of  corrugated 
cardboard  in  proper  order  (the  largest 
ones  in  the  middle).  Dental  floss  makes 
a  durable  string. 

—Barbara  Phillips,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

To  remove  lint  from  clothes,  put 
them  in  the  dryer  for  about  five  minutes, 
setting  the  dial  on  “air.” 

—Carol  Shell,  Ea.st  Detroit,  Mich. 

Want  to  cool  off  a  hot  oven  (piickb  ? 
Place  a  pan  of  cold  xxater  in  it. 

—Iona  Fleagle,  Fairfield,  lotva 

If  you  have  artificial  flowers  that 
don’t  look  as  perky  as  they  once  did, 
hold  them  over  the  steam  of  boiling 
w’ater  for  a  few  minutes. 

—Ann  Tipton,  Ijirkinsville ,  Ala. 

Got  any  bright  idrati?  Co-ed  will  pay 
SI.OO  for  every  hoiiieniakiiig  hint  used 
in  this  column.  If  your  idea  isn't  com¬ 
pletely  original,  slate  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  t<» 
“Here's  How”  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Each  year  new,  modern  salads,  desserts  and  main  versatile  food  substance  is  the  key  injyredient 
dishes  are  f>erfected  by  Knox  (ielatine  home  in  some  of  the  most  exciting  new  recipes  that 
economists  and  the  nation's  food  editors.  This  have  lx;en  introduced  during  the  past  few  years. 


Millions  have  regained  lovely,  pliant  fingernails  by  drinking 
Knox  in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  iMHiillon  or  water  .  .  .  Many 
d«x:tors  now  recommend  Knox  Gelatine  in  diets  (jf  convales¬ 
cents,  dialectics,  infants,  low-salt  and  other  special  dietaries. 


More  than  8  million  people  have  lx*en  shown 
the  way  to  slenderize  with  the  help  of  Knox 
Gelatine  and  the  Eat-and-Reduce  Plan. 


Educational  Division 


k)  .  Knox  resfarch  continues 
unceasing,  to  discover  more 
ways  to  help  people  with  this 
remarkable  food  substance. 


KNOX  GELATINE  COMPANY 


Write  to  the  above  address  if  you'd  like  one  oj 
these  helpful  booklets:  Mew  Facts  on  Restoring 
Splitting,  Breaking  Fingernails;  h  mix  Fat  and 
Reduce  Plan;  Knox  Gel-Cookery  Recipe  Book. 
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Just  Your  Dish! 

(Continued  from  jHifre  43) 

•  (]uiisick>r  the  size  of  the  fuinily. 
How  many  are  yori?  Do  you  entertain 
a  great  deal?  You  will  find  that  dinner- 
ware  is  usually  sold  in  one  of  two  ways, 
in  “starter  sets”  or  by  “plaee  setting.” 
A  starter  set  ineludes  a  basic  service  .  . . 
four  dinner  plates,  four  cups  and 
saucers,  aiul  four  bread-and-butter 
plates.  \  place  setting  generally  txm- 
sists  of  five  pieces;  cup,  saucer,  dinner 
plate,  dessert  or  salad  plate,  and  breatl- 
atid-butter  plate. 

•  {.’onsider  the  maiiufacturer.  This 
is  alw  ays  important,  but  most  especially 
when  you  arc  buying  fine  china.  You 
will  want  to  know  that  the  maker  is 
well-established  and  has  a  good  repu¬ 
tation,  lM)th  as  to  the  (piality  of  his 
china  and  his  policy  of  dealing  with 
customers.  (>(K>d  china  is  generalK  a 
|)urchase  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  so 
make  Nour  choice  carefully. 

•  (amsider  the  future.  When  you 
select  yoiir  pattern,  1k‘  sure  to  ask 
whether  it’s  in  “oix-n  st(K-k.”  If  it  is,  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  in  this  pattern  will  1k‘ 
available  to  you  in  the  future.  If  \ou 
should  wish  to  replace  any  pieces  or 
add  extras,  such  as  soup  l)uw  Is  and  serv¬ 
ing  pieces,  you  can  do  so. 

It’s  a  g(KKl  idea  to  l(M)k  about,  in 
china  shops  and  department  stores,  ask¬ 
ing  ({uestions  that  will  bring  you  a 
fnller  store  of  information.  Most  gcMul 
inanufacturers  will  Ik*  glad  to  send  you 
information  about  their  dinnerware, 
how  it  is  made,  and  how  to  care  for  it. 
You  will  find  it  a  fascinating  subject 
that  will  take  vou  ’round  the  wajild  .  .  . 
from  our  own  fine  factories  to  those  of 
England  and  France  .  .  .  and  ’w  ay  back 
into  history  .  .  .  from  tcxlay  all  the  way 
hack  to  ancient  (diina. 

When  you  write  to  one  of  our  advertisers 
please  mention  that  you  saw  it  in  Co-ed 
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Coi-ed  cheering  squad 


This  month  Co-ed  is  giving  cheers 
for  two  very  unusual  ctKtks.  The 
first  is  1.5-year-old  Kathy  Schuele  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  attracted  national 
attention  by  baking  a  batch  of  algae 
cookies. 

Kathy’s  cookies  were  very  special 
because  algae  may  lx*  an  important 
f(Kxl  in  the  future.  The  green  scum 
which  grows  on  ponds  and  almost  all 
seaweeds  is  algae.  Scientists  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  plants  as  fcKxl  tor  the 
crews  of  rockets  that  will  lx*  sent  into 
space,  because  one  tablesptHHiful  of 
algae  has  the  nutritional  value  of  one 
ounce  of  steak.  To  grow,  the  plants 
need  only  sunlight  and  carbon  dioxide 
which  would  lx*  exhaled  by  the  crew 
during  a  flight.  In  return,  the  plants 
give  off  oxygen. 

As  a  science  project,  Kath>  grew 
algae  under  different  conditions  to  see 
which  species  would  grow  the  fastest. 
Then  she  spun  the  algae  in  a  centrifuge 
and  heated  them  to  obtain  a  ])ow  der. 

“The  powder,”  says  Kath>,  “tastes 
like  brtxeoli  and  smells  like  hay.  It’s  all 
right  if  you  like  brix-txdi,  but  I  think 
it  has  to  be  better  tasting  if  you’re 
going  to  eat  it  day  in  and  da\  out.” 

So  she  continued  her  experiments  to 
fiiul  out  how  algae  could  be  made  more 
tast\  and  nutritious.  She  added  algae 
to  French  bread  and  notKlle  batter,  but 
her  cinnamon  pinwheel  e»M>kies  were 
the  biggest  success.  Oix*  hard-slomaeluxl 
taster  reported  that  the\  ha<l  the  fl.isor 
of  “vanilla  wafers.” 

K.ithy  t(M)k  her  algae  project  to  the 
(.'ounty  Science  Fair  in  .Memphis,  'l  enii., 
and  then  to  the  .National  Science  Fair, 
held  in  Hartford,  (a)nn.  last  .Ma\, 
where  slu*  won  the  top  Amerie.ni 
.Medical  .\ssoeiation  award.  She  was 
also  invited  to  take  her  (‘xhibit  to  tlie 
A.  .M.  meeting,  held  in  .Atlantic  (.’ity, 
last  June. 

.As  a  junior  at  Treadwell  High  School, 
Kathy  is  a  member  of  the  biolog\ , 
drama,  and  debating  clubs.  Slie  makes 
and  designs  all  of  Iut  clothes.  In  the 
future,  she  hopes  for  a  earei’i  in  l)i- 
ologie.il  researeli. 

Our  second  cheer  for  the  month 
g(X*s  to  Judy  Estill,  another  unusual 
U<M)k.  Her  father  is  a  custom  wlieat 
harvester,  and  Judy  is  head  cook  for 
his  crew  .  While  Judy’s  mother  manages 
the  Estill  farm  in  ('airier,  Okla.,  Jud> 
and  her  father  set  out  in  earl\  sunmu'r 
with  crew,  trailer,  and  traveling  har¬ 
vesting  eipiipment  to  do  a  job  on  f  it) 
acres  of  wheat! 


Kathy  Schuele  Judy  Estill 


.A  normal  day  in  the  life  of  a  teen¬ 
ager  who  is  hea<l  c*ook  for  sewn  hun- 
gr\  men  is  pretty  full.  Judy  starts  her 
day  at  5  a.m.  by  cooking  breakfast. 
By  .5:.3(),  hot  and  cold  cereals,  bacon, 
eggs,  biscuits,  coffee,  and  a  smile  are 
ready. 

When  the  breakfast  dishes  are 
washed,  Judy  starts  to  prepare  the  mid¬ 
day  meal;  ehieken  or  ro.ist,  pot;itoes, 
vegetables,  salarl,  rolls,  and  pie.  The 
men  don’t  come  and  get  it.  Instead, 
Judy  takes  the  food  to  them.  How 
d(H*s  she  know  just  wlu're  in  all  of 
those  430  acres  they  are  working?  She 
and  her  father  have  complete  two-way 
radio  eommunieation.  Wlu*n  she  tunes 
him  in.  he  tells  her  where  tlu*  crew  is 
fixated. 

Each  atteriHHin  Judy  drives  into 
town  for  more  food.  The  refrigerator 
in  the  trailer  won’t  hold  more  than  a 
one-day  snp|)l\  .  B\  4  p.in.,  she’s  back 
in  the  trailer  with  another  big  meal 
on  the  range.  W’lu*ii  the  wheat  is  rijx*, 
the  men  olt(‘n  work  into  the  night.  B\ 
ten  o’clock  JiitK  has  another  “snack’ 
prepared  tor  them— lots  of  s;mdwiehes 
and  goodies. 

Judx’s  job  g(K-s  on  all  day  long. 
se\en  days  a  week,  from  the  bt'ginning 
of  June  until  the  middfi*  of  .August, 
ft's  a  big  job  tor  a  young  girl,  but  it 
has  its  rewards.  For  three  summers 
Judy  has  contributed  her  share  to  the 
harvest  of  wheat  for  .America  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  worfil— and  she  has  built 
up  a  healthy  savings  account  for  col¬ 
lege  ami  her  career. 

Judy  is  busy  during  the  school  year, 
tt>o.  .At  the  (Carrier  (Okla.)  High  Seliool, 
she  has  been  president  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  .America  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  (larrier  4-H  (ilnb.  To  |)rove 
that  she  can  do  more  than  cook,  she 
was  dressmaking  champion  of  her  di¬ 
vision  in  the  (iarfield  (.'ount\  competi¬ 
tion! 

^  h<»  Mould  \oii  noiiiiiiah'  for  the  “(.<>- 
Oft  (!li4‘<*riii((  S<|iia«r’?  ^  riu*  (.’o-ed,  HS 
^€•*1  42nd  Si,.  \e>*  A<»rk  .36.  anil  tell  ii». 
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NEW  MOVIES 


THE  MOUSE  THAT  ROARED  (Colum- 

bia.  Produced  by  Walter  Shenson. 

Directed  by  Jack  Arnold.) 

Here’s  a  clever  spoof,  a  satire  about 
a  tiny  Alpine  country  that  wapes  war  on 
the  United  States  and  beats  the  un¬ 
beaten  Americans.  It  all  starts  when  the 
Duchy  of  Grand  F’enwiek,  whose  onl\ 
export  is  its  fine  wine,  finds  its  economy 
in  a  bad  shape  because  California  is 
making  a  cheap  imitation.  So  Grand 
Fenwick  declares  war  on  U.  S.,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  beaten— and  then  .\merican 
money  will  pour  into  the  country  during 
the  post-war  rehabilitation.  But  when 
the  twenty  Grand  Fenwick  warriors, 
wearing  chain  mail  and  carrying  long 
bows,  arrive  in  New  York,  they  find  all 
the  people  underground  in  an  air-raid 
drill.  So  they  take  the  city  without  any 
trouble;  and  they  capture  a  scientist 
who’s  just  invented  a  terrifying  portable 
bomb.  Then  they  take  the  scientist 
and  his  bomb  and  his  daughter  (jean 
Seberg)  and  some  New  York  cops  (for 
good  measure)  to  Grand  Fenwick.  W  hat 
happens  there  makes  for  some  hilarious 
coim-d\,  but  the  film  sa\s  more  about 
the  fooli.shness  of  people  and  bombs 
than  may  appear  on  the  surface. 


Blemishes  Go  Away- Stay  Away 
with  New  Noxzema  Skin  Lotionf 

Actually  helps  you  grow  clear,  smooth  “new-born”  skin 


A  PRIVATE'S  AFFAIR  (20th  Century- 
Fox.  Produced  by  David  Weisbart. 
Directed  by  Raoul  Walsh.) 


.Mthough  its  plot  is  fluff,  this  film  has 
such  engaging  young  people  in  its  cast 
that  they’re  fun  to  see  just  for  them- 
■selves.  .\s  buddies  at  boot  camp,  Sal 
.\lineo,  Giary  Crosby,  and  Barry  C!oe 
take  time  out  from  drill  to  kid  around 
and  sing  It’s  the  Same  Old  Army.  Then 
they  proceed  to  lighten  their  woes  fur¬ 
ther  by  falling  for  the  charms  of  Terr\ 
.Moore,  Barbara  Eden,  and  Christine 
(iarcre.  But  the  plot  thickens  when, 
through  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
Barry  finds  himself  married  to  the  .\ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy  (played  by 
jesse  Boyce  Landis).  Keep  an  eye  on 
Ihirry  Care;  he’s  a  promising  newcomer 
\\  ho  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a  big 
star  some  dav. 


Exclusive  antiseptic  formula  medicates 
as  it  penetrates— clears  up  ugly 
blemishes  as  no  mere  "cover-up"  can ! 

Unlike  messy,  drying  “cover-ups,”  new 
Noxzema  Lotion  is  invisible  on  your  skin, 
never  dries  or  cakes,  never  causes  ugly  peel¬ 
ing.  Instead  it  vanishes  into  your  skin— medi- 
cales  as  it  penetrates. 

Here's  how  It  works  for  you;  Noxzema 
l.otion  “uncorks”  clogged  pores  and  black¬ 
heads.  Then  it  sends  gentle  antiseptic  below 
the  skin's  surface  to  kill  blemish-causing 
bacteria  by  the  millions  — actually  helps  pre¬ 
vent  re-infection  as  it  works! 

In  clinical  tests  S  out  of  10  cases  of  exter¬ 
nally-caused  blemishes  cleared  up  or  re¬ 
markably  improved  — and  didn’t  come  hack 
with  regular  Noxzema  Lotion  care! 

Get  new,  greaseless,  stainless  Noxzema 
Skin  Lotion  today.  See  how  it  actually  helps 
you  grow  clear,  smooth  “new-born”  skin! 
Only  89^!  plus  tax. 


*PROVED  IN  CLINICAL  TESTSI 

In  rigidly  controlled  clinical 
tests,  blemish  sulTerers  washed 
morning  and  night  with  new 
Noxzema  l.otion  instead  of  soap. 
After  washing,  they  applied  more 
lotion  as  an  invisible  protective 
barrier.  A  team  of  4  leading  der¬ 
matologists  reported  these  amaz¬ 
ing  results; 

Dry  Skin . 100.0%  cleared 

Scaling . VO.VCf  cleared 

or  remarkably  improved 

Blockhaadt . 8K.3%  cleared 

or  remarkably  improved 
Pustulas  (pus-forming  blemishes) 

a.  Vlmterate  . . .  85.7%  cleared 
or  remarkably  improved 

b.  Extreme  . . .  66.7%  cleared 
or  remarkably  improved 

What’s  more,  in  every  case, 
cleared-up  blemishes  did  not  re¬ 
turn  with  regular  Noxzema  Skin 
l.otion  care. 


Anothe r  fine  Noxzema  product  for  skin  beauty 


Terry  Moore  and  Sal  Mineo  meet  at 
an  Army  dance  in  A  Private's  Affair, 
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Cathy  Palmer 


(’*  a  jray  — and  highly  femi* 
ine— Fall!  Dazzling  paisley- 
printed  wools.  Jewel-toned 
velvet  hats.  Slim  skirts.  Full 
skirts.  And  the  waistline 
right  where  it  should  be  — 
pointed  out  with  an  honest- 
to-goodness  belt,  or  crushed 
-cummerbund. 


To  match  this  happy  revival  of  femininity, 
we  suggest  a  light  and  feminine,  new  fra¬ 
grance  idea;  “dry”  fragrance  — in  the  form  of 
lavish  after-shower  dusting  with  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Light.  Airy.  Floral.  This  is 
“the  fragrance  men  love.”  And  in  its  “dry” 
talc-form,  it  canT  evaporate  or  dry  out  pre¬ 
cious  skin  oils. 

“Dry”  fragrance  is  handy  for  big  week- 
«nds,  too.  The  pretty,  flower-decked  Cashmere 
Bouquet  container  is  light,  unbreakable— and 
lies  flat  for  easy  packing. 

Fall  time  is  sniffle-time^ 
and  frequently  you  find  your¬ 
self  nursing  a  “doozy”  of  a 
head  cold— just  when  you 
badly  need  a  shampoo.  Solu¬ 
tion?  A  “dry”  shampoo  in¬ 
stead— with  versatile  Cash- 
mere  Bouquet  Talc.  You  just 
sprinkle  on  the  fragrant  talc 
—  then  brush  it  through  your 
hair.  The  fine-milled  powder 
clings  briefly  to  each  strand  of  hair,  absorb¬ 
ing  oil  and  soil  — then  brushes  beautifully 
away— leaving  your  hair  newly  fresh  and  fluffy. 


Strictly  personal— is  the  deodorant  problem. 
For  many  girls  who  don’t  need  the  heavier 
formulas  their  mothers  require,  talc  makes 
a  perfect— and  very  handy— “dry”  deodorant. 
It  cools  and  soothes  the  skin  — eliminates 
chafing  caused  by  moisture-irritation,  .\ctually 
forms  a  dainty  “veil  of  freshness”  over  the 
skin  that  protects  for  hours.  Good  idea:  Keep 
a  container  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  right  in 
your  gym  locker  to  use  after  showering.  It 
soaks  up  the  moisture  quick-toweling  misses. 
Leaves  your  skin  cool-dry  and  silky-smooth. 
Makes  it  easy  to  slide  into  clothes  in  a  jiff. 


Have  you  tried  one  of 
those  new  long-legged 
pantie-girdles  with  your 
Bermudas?  M-m-m,  how 
they  do  trim  down  any 
bulges  brought  on  by  food- 
binges.  And  to  keep  your 
girdle  in  trim  — try  sprin¬ 
kling  inside  with  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc  before  you 
slip  it  on.  It  slides  on  smooth 
as  silk  — without  the  tug¬ 
ging  that  ruins  its  shape. 

CP. 


On  the  Clothesline 


You  don't  have  to  he  a  “clotheshorse”  to  puzzle  this  out! 


If  you  owned  certain 
clothes  items  which 
ore  starred  (*)  in  this 
puzzle,  you'd  be  right 
at  home  in  Holland, 
India,  Scotland,  and 
Sweden.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  clothes  are 
perfect  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

Counting  two  points 
for  each  word  in  this 
puzzle,  you'll  earn  a 
perfect  total  of  120 
points  if  you  fill  in  all 
of  the  60  definitions 
correctly. 

The  onswers  ore  on 
page  54— but  no  peek¬ 
ing  now! 


ACROSS 


"  1.  Smart,  sleeveless  garment  worn  by 
boys  or  girls. 

*  5.  A  kind  of  shoe,  with  a  wooden  sole. 
9.  Spanish  gentleman. 

10.  Ruler  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus. 
*12.  Piece  of  wood  f listened  to  a  shoe  used 
for  traveling  over  snow. 

13.  Uncle  _ ,  character  in  two  books 

by  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

15.  Twisted  to  one  side. 

17.  Petroleum. 

18.  Players  on  one  side  of  a  sports  match. 

19.  National  Education  Association 
(abbr.). 

20.  Near  (abbr.). 

21.  South  Latitude  (abbr.). 

*22.  Small  button  used  to  hold  together 
parts  of  a  garment. 

*25.  Stockings. 

27.  In  this  way. 

28.  Exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

*29.  Foot  covering. 

*31.  Clothes  (colloquial  tenn). 

34.  Exclamation  of  surprise. 

35.  Note  of  the  musical  scale. 

36.  Absent  (abbr.). 

*38.  Short  stockings. 

43.  Wet,  spongy  ground. 

44.  Clever  talker. 

45.  Not  suited  to  something. 

46.  Night  before  a  great  event. 

*47.  Woman’s  gannent  extending  over  the 
skirt. 

49.  You  dip  this  in  to  serve  soup. 

51.  Short  written  statement, 

52.  Gait  of  a  horse. 


DOWN 


*  1.  Material  worn  by  women  over  the 

head  or  face. 

2.  Prefix  meaning  “in,”  as  in  “ _ snare.” 

3.  .A  particular  kind  or  variety. 

4.  Wooded  plant  which  often  gives 
shade. 

5.  Popular  word  for  a  friend. 

6.  Fewer. 

7.  Either. 

*  8.  W'oman’s  dress  or  robe. 

*  9.  Separate  outer  garment  for  girls,  cov¬ 

ering  body  from  waist  down. 

*11.  Basic  garment  worn  by  women. 

12.  Male  children. 

14.  Familiar  term  for  “mother.” 

16.  Name  of  university;  also  a  make  of 
lock. 

23.  United  Service  Organizations  (abbr.). 

24.  Female  deer. 

*25.  The  milliner  makes  this. 

26.  Exclamation  of  jollity. 

29.  Playright,  author  of  Pygmalion,  on 
which  the  Broadway  musical.  My  Fair 
Lady,  is  based. 

*30.  Woman’s  riding  dress. 

*32.  Hand  covering. 

33.  Wise. 

37.  Astound. 

*38.  Set  of  garments  worn  by  both  men 
and  women. 

39.  One  time  only. 

40.  Compare  (abbr.). 

*41.  Short,  pleated  skirt  worn  in  Scotland. 
42.  Heavenly  body, 

*43.  This  article  of  clothing  should  be  a 
cinch  for  you  to  get. 

48.  Not  yes. 

50.  Accomplish. 

My  score _ 
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/’fierni  tii  oifix 


New  invisible  treatment  gives  you 

complexion 


beauty  ! 


“Itfuiity  lto\"  is  planned  In  help  make 
you  the  kind  uf  per!>on  nho  pre<ienl!i  an 
altrarlive  appeuranee  In  others.  If  you 
have  id<‘aH  you'd  like  to  !>hare  nilh  olherM 
ihrounh  ihiii  roliimn — or  »perial  queit- 
liouK  ahoul  your  appeurunr<'  that  you'd 
like  to  u»k — nrile:  (larol  Ray,  C.o-ed 
Mafcaxine,  ^  e;*!  12nd  St.,  INen  tork 
;t6,  >. 


O.  IIoiv  can  I  straighten  a  sicaij 
hack? 

-A.  The  main  difficulty  of  sway-hack 
pciSture  is  tlie  incorrect  placement  of 
\(>nr  weight— it’s  all  on  vour  heels.  Roll 
\onr  weight  forward  from  your  heels 
through  the  center  of  your  arches  to  the 
halls  of  your  feet,  and  your  hody  will 
automatically  line  up  properly.  With 
\our  shoes  off,  make  a  five-minute 
daily  exercise  of  transferring  vour 
weight  from  heels  to  t(K's,  first  on  the 
right  foot,  then  the  left  and  finally  on 
hoth  together.  .Also  get  into  the  hahit 
of  standing  with  the  weight  emphasis 
on  the  h.ills  of  vonr  feet. 


^).  /  have  tronhlc  keepinf’  lipstick  on. 
\\  hat  do  yon  sufificst? 

.A.  Lipstick  g(K‘s  on  w  ith  the  lightest 
touch— a  mere  film  w  hich  then  is  pressed 
almost  off  on  a  tissue.  .After  that,  take 
a  sterile  cotton  hall  dipped  generously 
in  powder  and  coat  the  lips.  While  the 
powder  sets,  apply  a  second  coat  of  lip¬ 
stick  right  over  the  powdered  lips.  Blot 
to  a  faint  tone  again,  and  you'll  have  a 
jnetty  natural  look  with  just  the  color 
\ou  need  phis  a  normal  .nnonnt  of  stay¬ 
ing  power. 


Control  pimple-infection 
Prevent  blackheads 
Reduce  oiliness 


Q.  Is  there  a  partienlar  shape  of  eye- 
fitasses  to  flatter  a  srpiare  face? 

•A.  Look  for  a  frame  in  which  the 
top  line  is  straight,  the  lower  line  is 
oval  and  the  angle  of  the  frame  is 
slightly  higher  at  the  temples  than  is 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  This  tvpe  of 
frame  creates  the  illusion  of  a  smaller 
j.iwline,  thereby  bringing  the  srjnare 
face  into  a  more  oval  shape. 


Ice-0-Dcrni  Medicated  .Astringent  looks  and  feels 
different  from  anything  you've  ever  tried  on  your 
skin!  This  icy-cool,  crystal-clear  “gel”  is  completely 
invisible,  disappears  the  moment  you  smooth  it  on! 
lce-0-Derm  works  3  tvays  to  help  prevent  pimples 
and  blackheads: 


1.  Reduces  skin  hacleria  through  antiseptic 
action. 

2.  Clears  pores  of  impurities  not  removed 
hy  soap  and  water. 

3.  Stimulates  circulation  to  comhat  infection. 


Refreshing  Ice-O-Derm  is 
non-greasy.  Softens  as  it 
protects  your  skin.  It’s  a 
perfect  makeup  base  and  a 
wonderfully  cool  astringent. 

1.00  plus  tax 


Send  any  tit*  photo  for  25 
inch  photot  on  silh 
finith  papor.  Money  back 
puaranlao.  SO  for  $2.00,  100 
for  $3.00. 

BEAUTITONER  PHOTO 
Dapl.  34  Groan  Bay,  Wii. 


At  leading  cosmetic  and  tailetries  counters 
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AiioMerw  III  C'roM>M<>r(l  I’uz/.lt*  PIctUTG  Gifl 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

Ned  calk'd  Mrs.  Tucker.  Then  she 
heard  fat  sizzling  in  the  kitchen,  and 
first  one  and  then  another  hamburger 
going  into  it.  She  was  glad  he  had  not 
taken  her  at  her  word.  She  was  hungry. 

The  doorbell  rang.  Ned  ran  from  the 
kitchen  to  answer  it.  “Your  current,”  he 
said  with  a  bow  and  flourish,  as  Rod 
followed  him  in. 

Janet  sat  where  she  was,  staring 
straight  ahead.  Then,  without  looking 
up,  not  daring  to  look  at  the  beloved 
face  before  her,  in  a  dull  singsongy 
voice,  she  began,  “Doctor  Evans  just 
tf)ok  Mother  to  the  hospital  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  She  is  going  to  be  fine,  but  she 
isn’t  fine  tonight.  1  should  have  come 
straight  home  from  school,  and  I  didn’t. 
I  like  this  house,  but  I  wish  it  were 
newer,  with  bigger  rooms  and  things. 
I  wish  my  mother  and  father  had  lots 
more  of  the  things  they’d  like.  And  re¬ 
member  that  painting  in  the  magazine 
that  fell  out  of  my  history  book  in  the 
library  that  day?  I  said  the  famous  artist 
that  did  it  saw  me  on  the  street  and  said 
he’d  never  seen  such  a  fascinating  face 
in  all  his  life,  and  would  my  parents 
allow  him  to  paint  me.  Remember?  I 
said  I  was  the  model  for  Meda,  remem¬ 
ber?  The  picture  didn’t  look  like  me. 


TIME  OUT  FOR  LAZY  LIVIN'... 

Bonnie  Doons  take  you  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  style,  comfort  and  fun! 
Top  to  bottom:  SMUGGLER,  elasticized  triple-cuff  anklet,  about  69<. 
LOUNGER,  all-wool  crew,  about  1.00.  COURT,  cotton  crew,  about  59<. 
FREE:  Send  for  a  copy  of  The  Fashion  Story!  Tells  what  to  wear  with  what  and  when ! 
-lots  of  practical  information.  Write  ALEX.  LEE  WALLAU,  INC.,  11  E.  36  St.,  NYC  16. 


1  lied.  That  artist  never  saw  me,  never 
asked  me  to  be  his  model,  so  that  story 
I  told  you  and  you  told  around  isn’t  true 
at  all.  Famous  artist’s  model!  1  just  had 
to  tell  you!”  Janet  wasn’t  crying  now. 
Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  her  voice 
was  trembling.  Her  face  was  smudged, 
her  hair  in  di.sarray  and  her  blouse,  wet 
from  her  exertions,  stuck  to  her  body. 

“You  mean,”  Rod  said  laughing  above 
her,  “I  di.scovered  you  first?” 

“That’s  the  general  idea.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!” 

“It  makes  a  difference,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Sure,  it  makes  a  difference,”  he  said 
softly,  touching  her  hand. 

“If  it  had  really  been  me  and  not  the 
model  for  a  famous  artist  that  \  ou  liked, 
you’d  have  noticed  me  long  before  the 
last  half  of  senior  year.” 

“Would  I?” 

“Anyway,  the  whole  thing’s  a  fake.  I 
wasn’t  the  model  for  .Meda.  I  never  even 
knew  the  real  artist.  I  just  tried  to  look 
like  her.  Now  you  can  tell  everyone  if 
you  want  to.  I  don’t  care.” 

“Tell  everyone  what?” 

“That  I  wasn’t  the  model.  That  I’m 
just  Janet  Carew,  ordinary.  I’m  going  to 
tell  Mother  as  soon  as  she’s  well.” 

“Well,  at  lea.st  1  can  respect  the  artist 
now,  and  I  didn’t  before.” 

“Why?” 

“He  left  so  much  of  you  out  of  the 
painting,  Janet.  You  can  look  like  .Meda 
with  your  hair  and  your  face  a  certain 
way.  But  you  have  to  try.  .And  sou’re 
far  more  beautiful  not  trying.  Whv,  if 
you’re  tired  of  me,  don’t  you  try  some 
other  wav  to  be  rid  of  me?” 

“Rod!”' 

“Why  don’t  you  just  say  something 
simple,  that  wu  re  dating  Wags  or  Tim 
or  Brt)die?” 

“But  I’m  not.  I  just  had  to  tell  you 
about  the  lie,  that’s  all.  Don’t  you  care 
about  the  lie?” 

“I  don’t  like  lies  any  better  than  you 
do,  but  I’d  forgotten  all  about  the  girl 
in  the  picture.  1  think  I  forgot  about  it 
right  after  you  said  it,  except  to  worr\ 
a  little  that  the  artist  guy  would  come 
back  and  marry  you  and  take  you  away 
from  here.  1  think  I  know  what’s  the 
matter  with  you,  Janet.  You’re  tirurl  anti 
you’re  hungry  and  you’re  upset  about 
your  mother.  .And  upset  about  us,  too.” 

“You  don’t  mind  about  the  model 
business?”  she  said,  beginning  to  smile. 

“No.  It  makes  me  feel  real  good  about 
us.  You’ll  never  be  able  to  lie  to  me, 
ever.  That’s  good.  Nice  to  know.  .  .  . 
And  now  I’ll  tell  you  something.  Before 
you  did  your  hair  that  way,  I  wanted 
to  know  you,  only  you  acted  as  if 
you  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  anyone.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  first  direct  glance 
you  ever  gave  me.  And  I  think  Janet 
Carew  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever 
.saw,  and  I  love  her.  The  years  will  go 
fast— you’ll  see.” 
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MItllllllillltIH  NEWS  OF  TV  llil'IIIIlVIIIIUI  I 

October  is  full  of  big,  lavish  tele¬ 
vision  specials,  so  let’s  look  at  some 
of  these  treats  in  store  for  you. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6  (NBC)— The  first  of 
the  Ford  Specials  which  will  be  called 
“Startime  .  .  .  TV’s  Finest  Hour,”  will  l>e 
telecast  on  this  date.  It  will  lie  “The  j 
Wonderful  World  of  Entertainment,” 
with  Rosalind  Russell  as  the  guide  to  a  i 
tour  of  all  kinds  of  show  business.  i 
Thursday,  Oct.  8  (C;BS)— This  year,  ' 
Playhouse  90  alternates  with  a  program  | 
which  premieres  on  this  date.  The  Rev-  I 
Ion  Party,  a  variety  show.  This  first  show  | 
will  star  Rock  Hudson,  in  his  T\'  debut,  | 
with  other  big  names— Sammy  Davis,  | 
Jr.,  .\lort  Sahl,  and  Esther  Williams—  j 
helping  out. 

Thursday,  Oct.  8  (NBC:)-The  first 
Boh  Hope  Show  of  the  year  is  set  for  ! 
this  date,  too.  Dean  .Martin,  Natalie  ' 
W'ood,  and  the  four  Crosby  brt)thers  ' 
(Gary,  Philip,  Dennis,  and  Lindsay)  ; 
are  signed  to  appear  with  Bob  as  his 
season  starts. 

Friday,  Oct.  9  (NB(>)— The  first  of 
11  Friday  night  musical  hours  on  the 
Bell  Telephone  Hour  series.  As  last 
>ear,  these  programs  will  include  music 
for  all  different  tastes.  This  show  will 
have  .Alfred  Drake,  Sally  .Ann  Howes, 
concert  violinist  Ziuo  Francescatti,  the 
Ballet  Russe  de  .Monte  Carlo,  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Trio,  Red  Nichols  and  His  Five  , 
Pennies,  and  (lonnee  Boswell.  i 

Friday,  Oct.  14  (NBC;)— The  very  j 
funny  comedian-pianist,  Victor  Borge,  i 
has  another  of  his  one-man  shows  set  j 
here.  .Much  of  this  was  taped  in  Borge  s 
native  land,  Denmark,  so  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  past  efforts.  j 

Sunday,  Oct.  18  (NB(;)— The  first  of 
the  widely  heralded  Our  American 
Heritafie  series  is  set  for  this  date.  Our 
American  Heritafie  will  lx*  on  six  times 
this  season,  each  time  taking  one  figure 
from  the  pages  of  .American  history  and  ' 
attempting  to  show  what  made  him  i 
tick.  The  first  one,  here,  will  be  “Divided  I 
We  Stand,”  the  story  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Ralph  Bellamy  will  play  Jefferson,  i 
with  .Arthur  Kennedy  as  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

.Monday,  Oct.  19  (ABC)— The  first  i 
i'rank  Sinatra  Show  of  the  season  is  j 
down  on  the  schedule  for  this  date.  | 
Frank  has  hired  a  couple  of  pretty  good 
singers  (!)  to  join  him— Bing  Crosby  and  I 
Dean  .Martin— and  he’s  calling  the  hour  I 
“.A  Swingin’  .Affair.”  I 

Wednesday,  Oct.  21  (CBS) -The  ' 
U.  S.  Steel  Hour  will  depart  from  its 
usual  dramatic  format  on  this  date  to 
present  a  comedy  special,  “Holiday  on 
Wheels.”  Sid  Caesar  will  star  in  this 
humorous  look  at  American  automobiles 
and  automobilists,  and  he’ll  be  assisted 
by  Gisele  MacKenzie  and  Tony  Randall. 


WE  LIKED  GOING  STEADY  BUT 

Why  did  we  always  quarrel? 


Dirk  had  never  been  interested  in 
other  girls.  And  after  he  and  I  started 
going  together  he  was  the  only  boy  I 
wantt*d  to  date.  We  liked  the  same 
things  .  .  .  swimming  .  .  .  tennis  .  .  . 
bicycling  .  .  .  even  the  same  records. 

I  don’t  know  when  we  began  having 
tiffs.  But  they  bec-ame  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  afterwards  we’d  both 
be  terribly  unhappy.  Dirk’s  mother 
said  he  had  become  impossible  to  live 
with.  My  aunts  thought  we  should 
break  off,  but  I  didn’t  want  to,  and 
my  parents  didn’t  think  that  was  the 
answer  either. 

One  day  Mother  and  I  had  a  long, 
frank  talk,  and  she  wondered  if  per¬ 
haps  the  change  in  my  skin  might  be 
the  problem.  You  see,  I  had  always 
had  a  nice  skin  and  seldom  used 
make-up.  Dirk  was  proud  of  my  looks 
and  bragged  about  me  to  people.  So 
when  my  skin  suddenly  began  to  flare 
up,  it  made  me  dreadfully  self-con¬ 
scious  and,  I  suppose,  sensitive  too.  I 
started  using  heavy  cover-ups,  which 
made  me  look  older  and  didn’t  hide 
the  bumps  either.  I  tried  various 
things  that  friends  were  using,  but 
their  remedies  didn’t  work  for  me. 

So  Mother  talked  to  a  well-known 
beauty  consultant,  who  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  Cuticura.  She  said  the 
most  imF>ortant  thing  of  all  was  to 
wash  my  face  right  and  keep  it  thor¬ 


oughly  clean  by  lather-massage  a  full 
minute  twice  a  day  with  Cuticura 
Soap.  Cuticura  is  the  perfect  com¬ 
plexion  soap  for  every  skin,  espe¬ 
cially  blemished  and  oily  skin, 
because  it  helps  relieve  pimples  and 
control  oiliness  without  drying  out 
the  natural  moisture.  Young  people 
should  never  rely  on  drying  soaps  or 
detergent  bars  to  control  temporary 
oiliness  because  lasting  damage  can 
result.  For  such  skin  there  is  simply 
nothing  better  than  frequent  cleans¬ 
ing  with  superemollient  Cuticura 
Soap  and  hot  water,  followed  by  lots 
of  c-ool  rinsing. 

She  also  recommended  the  full  treat¬ 
ment,  that  is  Cuticura  Ointment  at 
bedtime  to  st)ften  and  stimulate  my 
skin,  help  remove  blackheads  and 
clear  pimples.  And  Cuticura  Medi¬ 
cated  Liquid  during  the  day  to  keep 
my  skin  antiseptically  clean,  check 
excessive  oiliness,  dry  up  pimplra  fast 
and  make  my  face  feel  cool  and  fresh. 

In  just  a  few  days  I  began  to  see 
results.  And,  you  know,  Dirk  and  I 
haven’t  had  a  cross  word  since! 

SEND  FOR  attractive,  re-usable 
Good  Looks  Case  of  white  plastic, 
with  mirror  inside  hinged  lid,  con¬ 
taining  trial  size  Cuticura  Soap, 
Ointment,  Medicated  Liquid, Talcum 
and  Hand  Cream.  Exciting  value. 
Only  50<‘  (no  stamps)  from  Cuticura, 
Dept.  CO-910,  Malden  48,  Mass. 
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Look  what's  new  from  the  Quaker  Kitchens 


OIM 


For  girls 
wlio  know  boys 
wbo  like  to  eat ! 


THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF 


My  Most  Valuable 


unscheduled  activity,  1  began  to  budget 
my  work  for  the  allotted  time.  Now  w  itb 
studies  taking  most  of  my  time,  and 
activities  the  remaining,  I  have  ever\ 
hour  accounted  for. 

Bobs  Bell 
Delphi  (Ind.)  H.  S. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  YOl  R  MOST 
VAELABEE  E.XI’ERIENCE  1)1  RIX. 
YOUR  HH;H  SCIKM)E  career?  Wlu-ii 
we  asked  you  that  question,  you  swamped 
us  with  letters,  and  almost  all  of  them 
were  different! 

Your  letters  prove  that  you  have  been 
learninK  in  and  out  of  the  elassroom, 
Y’ou  often  mentioned  a  friendship  or 
extrarurrirular  artivity  as  your  must 
valuable  experienre. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  let¬ 
ters  you  sent  to  us.  We  think  you'll  en¬ 
joy  romparinK  the  experiences  of  other 
teen-a|ters  with  your  own. 


When  I  w’as  in  the  ninth  grade,  1  got 
the  lead  part  in  a  play.  Since  I  have 
always  been  on  the  shy  side  and  had 
never  done  this  sort  of  thing  before,  I 
was  (}uite  surprised  when  I  realized  that 
it  w'asn’t  t(K>  hard  to  perform  in  front  of 
an  audience.  Even  though  I  may  never 
be  in  a  play  again.  I’m  glad  I  had  the 
experience. 

Aloyne  Aromon 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Free  Academy 


The  most  valuable  experience  in  my 
high  school  career  w\is  learning  how  to 
get  along  with  a  person  who  had  a  very 
different  personality  from  mine.  I  eould 
never  seem  to  get  along  with  Judy  in 
grade  school.  She  was  only  a  year  older 
than  I,  but  we  never  even  greeted  eaeh 
other  with  a  friendly  smile.  Finally,  she 
broke  the  ice  by  asking  me  to  go  along 
to  a  movie  with  ber.  Now  we  are  good 
friends. 

It  is  important  to  have  friends  and 
now  that  I  have  made  one  friendship,  I 
feel  confident  1  can  make  more.  The 
better  we  get  along  with  our  classmates 
in  high  school,  the  better  we’ll  get  along 
w  ith  people  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Dorothy  Schwickoroth 
St.  Mary's  H.  S. 

North  Washington,  lewo 


I  w'as  rather  shy  during  my  first  three 
years  of  high  scIkm)!,  but  when  1  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of  the  annual,  I  had  to 
meet  and  deal  with  many  people.  Now 
I  feel  more  sure  of  myself  w'ith  adults 
and  more  at  ease  with  the  kids  in  school. 
The  job  also  gave  me  a  truer  picture  of 
many  people  whom  I  didn’t  know  well 
before. 

Further,  the  experience  1  gained  do¬ 
ing  layouts  and  helping  to  write  copy 
and  selling  ads  may  assist  me  in  my 
vocation  some  day, 

Koran  Wendt 

Fox  Valley  Lutheran  H.  S. 

Appleton,  Wis. 


New  mix 

gives  you  one  wonderful 
Cinnamon  Apple  Coffee  Cake, 
one  happy  man — 
and  no  dishes  to  wash! 


SQUE-EEZE!  That’s  how  you  fix  this 
light,  fragrant  coffee  cake.  In  the 
package,  you’ll  find  the  mix  in  a 
plastic  mixing  bag.  So  instead  of 
mixing  the  ingredients  in  a  bowl 
(dull),  you  squeeze  everything  in 
the  bag  (fun) ,  Pour  into  aluminum 
baking  pan,  which  also  comes  in 
the  package. 

EASE!  Now  just  tuck  about  8  thin 
apple  slices  into  the  batter,  sprinkle 
on  the  cinnamon  topping — and  wait 
for  your  coffee  cake  to  bake.  Then, 
don’t  worry  if  he  seems  quiet  for 
awhile — he’ll  just  be  busy  eating! 

Note:  If  you  wonder  .  .  .  does  he  like  you  for 
you  or  your  cooking,  don't  ask  him.  But  do 
send  for  our  free  recipe  booklet.  Just  -write 
your  name  and  address  to  Mary  Alden,  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


The  most  valuable  experience  I  have 
had  in  high  school  was  taking  a  course 
in  child  care.  This  is  a  course  which 
helps  you  to  learn  how  to  care  for  your 
children,  I  learned  how'  to  handle  in¬ 
fants,  what  to  feed  children  as  they  grow 
up  to  make  them  strong  and  healthy, 
and  how  to  dress  them.  I  learned  a 
great  deal  in  this  course  w'hich  will  help 
me  when  I  have  my  own  family  and 
children. 

Barbara  Banks 

Anacostia  H.  S. 

Wasbinglan,  D.  C. 


A  vcr\'  important  high  school  experi¬ 
ence  for  me  was  studying  government. 
I  learned  more  about  our  wonderful 
government  and  the  hard  working  peo¬ 
ple  Ix'hind  it  than  I  ever  had  in  my 
earlier  years.  I’ve  grown  to  love  and 
appreciate  our  country  and  have  become 
a  mucb  better  American. 

Joy  Kobashigawa 
Hawaiian  Baptist  Academy 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


The  most  valuable  experience  I  have 
had  during  my  high  scIkm)!  career  is 
taking  biology.  To  me  it  bas  been  a  per¬ 
manent  guide  in  many  problems  of 
everyday  living. 

Mae  Jue 

Marks  (Miss.)  H.  S. 


Cooking  and  eating 
»  are  more  fun  with 
^  Quaker  products 


When  I  entered  high  school,  I  found 
that  time  was  more  valuable  than  ever. 
I  had  too  many  things  to  do  and  not 
enough  time  to  do  them.  After  \seeks  of 


Aunt  Jemima  Coffee  Cake  Easy  Mix 
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High  School  Experience” 


The  most  valuable  experience  I’ve 
had  during  my  two  years  of  high  school 
is  the  training  to  rely  on  myself.  In  grade 
school  the  teachers  explained  everything 
in  detail.  In  high  school  you  are  given 
an  assignment  and  told  to  do  it  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  In  grade  school 
when  a  teacher  gave  you  her  opinion, 

>  ou  accepted  it  without  thinking  about 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  In  high 
school,  you  listen  to  the  teacher’s  point 
of  view,  weigh  all  the  facts,  and  form 
your  own  opinion. 

In  short,  high  school  has  taught  me 
to  l)e  grown,  up  in  manner  and  to  form 
my  own  opinions,  and  it  has  prepared 
me  for  a  happy  adult  life. 

Roy  PUtan 

Pewall  County  H.  S. 

Door  Lodgo,  Mont. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  experiences 
of  my  high  school  career  is  one  that 
may  not  seem  very  important  to  others. 
While  I  was  a  junior  I  took  a  course  in 
driver’s  education.  Since  nany  teen¬ 
agers  are  careless  drivers,  my  parents 
were  very  skeptical  about  letting  me 
have  the  car.  When  I  finished  the  course 
in  driver’s  education,  I  could  see  why. 
I  never  realized  there  was  so  much  to 
learn  about  the  c'orrect  way  to  drive. 

I  learned  that  you  had  to  control  your 
emotions,  know  safety  rules,  learn  first 
aid  measures,  watch  pedestrians  and 
other  drivers,  and  follow  many  other 
rules.  My  parents  and  I  feel  I’m  more 
(lualified  to  drive  than  I  would  be  if  I 
hadn’t  taken  the  course.  Also,  for  my 
own  benefit,  I  can  get  a  reduction  on 
insuranc'e. 

Ronald  Worron  Chat* 
Anacostia  High  School 
Washington,  D.  C. 

One  experience  which  was  very  im¬ 
portant  to  me  was  winning  a  speaking 
contest  in  competition  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  other  schools.  While  pre¬ 
paring  my  speech,  I  gained  practice  in 
the  use  of  reference  materials  and  in  the 
ability  to  express  myself.  During  the 
actual  competition,  I  experienced  the 
necessity  of  keeping  my  mind  and  senses 
clear. 


The  experience  of  winning  built  my 
confidence  and  gave  me  the  knowledge 
that  if  you  really  put  your  mind  to  it, 
you  can  accomplish  those  things  you  j 
want  to  accomplish.  I 

Rick  Lowronco 

Troupsburg  (N.  Y.)  Conirol  School 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Boys  Glee  Clubs  and  the 
Denby  Choir.  The  concerts  and  outside 
engagements  have  Ireen  thrilling  occa¬ 
sions  and  I’ll  never  forget  the  pec^ile 
with  whom  I’ve  had  such  great  times. 
Working  under  the  direction  of  the 
music  department  has  given  me  go<xI 
training  and  now  I’ve  been  chosen  for 
the  All-City  Honor  Choir.  ! 

Bob  Lowif 

Edwin  Donby  H.  S. 

Dolroit,  Mich. 

My  most  valuable  experience  was 
failing  a  course  in  algebra.  I  used  to 
“g(M)f  off,”  never  doing  any  classwork  or 
homework.  1  didn’t  try  to  pass  because 
I  had  always  failed  math  courses  be¬ 
fore.  Now  I  am  taking  algebra  for  the 
second  time.  This  time  I  have  tried  and 
found  it’s  a  lot  easier  if  I  pay  attention. 
My  experienc'e  thus  has  taught  me 
things  are  not  always  as  hard  as  they 
.seem.  With  a  little  effort  anyone  can  do 
better  than  he  expected. 

Potor  Anchikitot 
Blodgott  Vocational  H.  S. 
Syracuto,  N.  Y. 


NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

WII.4T  WILL  LIFE  BE  LIKE  IN 
1980?  What  will  i«choul((,  honiefi, 
and  offireit  look  like?  What  meanst 
of  transportation  will  there  be? 
Will  elothing  be  different?  What 
about  eommunieations?  W’hat  kind 
of  world  will  your  children  be  teen¬ 
agers  in?  Where  will  you  and  your 
family  spend  your  vacations?  How 
will  you  travel? 

Send  your  ideas  to:  JAM  SES¬ 
SION,  Co-ed  Magazine,  33  XCest 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
l.etters  must  be  mailed  on  or  be¬ 
fore  October  .30  to  be  eligible  for 
!  publication. 


proven 
best 

by  every 
test 

HYGIEIA 

CHALKS  and  CLEANERS 


Homemaking  is  a  vital 
subject.  Teach  it  dra¬ 
matically — teach  it 
visually! 

Just  as  television  en¬ 
ables  people  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  so  a 
“Chalk  Talking”  teach¬ 
er  “draws  out”  her 
pupils  to  see  and  un¬ 
derstand. 

YOUR  CHALKBOARDS 

ARE  YOUR  BEST 
VISUAL  AIDSI 

•  Per  general  writ* 
ing  end  lettering 

e  Per  ceeking  end 
sewing  demen- 
ttretiens 

e  Per  reieted  arts 
end  crafts 


Write  for  new  folder  on  utilizing 
the  chalkboard.  It’s  Free! 
Dept.  PC-1 1. 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 
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Love 

(Continued  from  ttage  39) 

She  leaned  buek,  clasping  her  hands 
around  her  knees,  the  moonlight  bright 
and  ecstatic  on  her  face. 

“Oh,  it’s  so  many  little  things!  Waltz¬ 
ing  in  the  dark;  waiting  for  the  phone 
to  ring;  opening  the  1k)X  of  flowers.  It’s 
holding  hands  in  a  movie;  it’s  humming 
a  sad  little  tune;  it’s  walking  in  the  rain; 
it’s  riding  in  a  convertible  with  the 
wind  in  your  hair.  It’s  the  quarreling 
and  making  up  again.  It’s  that  first 
wann  drowsy  thought  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  kiss  at  night  .  .  .’’ 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  gave  him 
a  desolate  look.  “But  it’s  all  been  said 
Indore,  hasn’t  it?” 

“Even  if  it  has,”  he  told  her  gently, 
“that  doesn’t  make  it  any  less  true.” 

“Maybe  I’m  just  being  silly,”  she  said 
doubtfully.  “Is  that  the  way  love  seems 
to  you?” 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  while.  At 


Enjoy  clear  skin 

again  with 

ACNECARE* 

Medicated  Foam 

for  prompt  triple-action 

relief  of  acne  symptoms 

•  Hides  blemishes,  covers 
evenly 

•  Fights  infection  with  potent 
antibiotic  action 

•  Penetrates  pores  faster  with 
exclusive  million-bubble 
action. 


Available  at 
your  drugstore 

Ideal  for  men  — 
no  perfume  odor 

*Trademmrk 


last  he  said,  “I  might  add  a  little  to 
your  definition.” 

“You  mean,  you  wouldn’t  change  it?” 

“No.  Just  add  to  it.” 

She  put  her  chin  in  her  hands.  “Go 
ahead.  I’m  listening.” 

He  took  out  the  pipe  she  had  given 
him  and  rublK*d  the  smooth  grain  along 
his  check.  “You  said  it  was  a  lot  of 
little  things.  You’re  right.  I  could  men¬ 
tion  a  few  that  don’t  have  much  glitter. 
But  they  have  an  importance  that 
grows  .  .  .” 

She  watched  his  lean  fingers  Ix'gin 
to  load  the  pipe.  “Tell  me,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  coming  home  to  somchwly 
when  day  is  ended— or  waiting  for 
■somelMidy  to  come  home  to  you.  Giving, 
or  getting,  a  word  of  praise  when  none 
is  really  deserved.  Sharing  a  joke  that 
nobody  else  understands.  Planting  a 
tree  together,  and  watching  it  grow. 
Sitting  up  with  a  sick  child.  Remem- 
Ix'ring  anniversaries.  .  .  .  Do  I  make  it 
sound  terribly  dull?” 

She  did  not  say  anything;  she  shook 
her  head. 


“Everything  you  mentioned  is  part 
of  it,”  he  went  on,  “but  it’s  not  all 
triumphant,  jou  know.  It’s  also  sharing 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  It’s  going 
out  to  slay  the  dragon,  and  finding  the 
dragon  too  much  for  you,  and  running 
away— but  going  out  again  the  next  day. 
It’s  the  little  chips  of  tolerance  that 
you  finally  knock  off  the  granite  of 
your  own  ego:  not  saying  T  told  you 
so,’  not  noticing  the  dented  fender  in 
the  family  car.  It’s  the  gradual  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  limitations— your  ow’n  as 
well  as  others’.  It’s  discarding  some  of 
the  ambitions  you  had  for  yourself, 
and  planting  them  in  your  chil¬ 
dren.  .  .  .”  His  voice  trailed  off  into 
the  listening  night. 

“.•\re  you  talking,”  she  asked  finally, 
“about  living,  or  loving?” 

“You'll  find  there’s  not  much  of  one 
without  the  other.” 


I  “W  hen— \\  hen  did  you  learn  that?” 

“Quite  a  while  ago.  Before  your 
mother  died.”  His  hand  touched  her 
shining  hair.  “Better  go  to  bed  now', 
baby.  Tomorrow’s  your  big  day.” 

I  She  clung  to  him  suddenly.  “Oh, 
I  Daddy,  I’m  going  to  miss  you  so!” 

,  “Nonsense,”  he  .said.  “I’ll  be  .seeing 
I  you  all  the  time.  Run  along  now.” 
j  But  after  she  was  gone  he  sat  there 
1  for  a  long  time,  alone  in  the  moonlight. 


When  you  write 
to  our  advertisers 
please  mention 
that  you  saw  it 
in  Co-ed! 


.Albums 

Diuluinn  Carroll/ Porfiij  and  Bess 
(United  Artists).  Lt't’s  start  off  the  year 
with  the  most  exciting  voice  in  popular 
music:  Miss  Diahann  Carroll.  Backed 
by  the  imaginative  piano  of  Andre 
Prevki  (plus  rhythm),  Diahann  offers 
ten  songs  from  the  Gershwin  score  of 
Porgy  and  Bess.  Diahann  tackles  I  Got 
Plenty  o’  Nuthin  with  great  bounce 
and  verve.  Other  numbers,  like  Sum¬ 
mertime  and  /  Loves  You,  Porgy,  re¬ 
veal  her  range  and  dramatic  power. 

Tenderly  (Dot).  Pat  Boone’s  11th 
album  in  four  years  is  filled  with  new 
and  old  hits.  Billy  Vaughn’s  orchestra. 


Pick  o’  the  Pops 

Johnny  Mathis  has  a  big  hit  with 
Small  World  (Columbia).  .  .  .  The 
Browns  are  ringing  out  Three  Bells  for 
RCA  Victor,  Have  you  heard  this  trio 
yet?  .  .  .  Don  Gibson  has  no  trouble 
with  Don’t  Tell  Me  Your  Troubles  on 
RCA  Victor  .  .  .  Nat  King  Cole  takes 
a  Midnight  Flyer  on  Capital  .  .  .  Ann 
Henr>’’s  voice  comes  in  stereo  on  Like 
Young  (Dynasty)  .  .  .  Ray  Charles  asks 
What’d  I  Say?  on  Atlantic  .  .  .  Morgen 
is  the  big  one  this  fall.  It’s  a  German 
pop  tune  (called  One  More  Sunrise 
here)  and  is  warmly  sung  by  16-year- 
old  Leslie  Uggams  on  Columbia.  Catch 
it! 


'  Friendship  Photos'  excitingly  new  ditterent  Shadowbox 

i  Prints  with  deep  sunk  embossing  and  softly  rounded 

corners  add  subtle  glamour  to  that  treasured  snapshot. 

Prints  are  wallet  size  2Vi*  x  3Vi*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  EXTRA  BONUS  —  FREE  WITH  EACH  $2  ORDER 

4*  X  6*  PRINCESS  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENT. 

I  FRIENDSHIP  PHOTOS,  DEPT.  F-8S,  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


tMl  WFnmwE  OTAlOe 


Everythiixg  For  tho  Wedding  &  Raeeplionf 
Invitotiona  •  Gifts  for  the  bridal  party 
Table  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 

ILAINC  CREATIONS 

Bex  634  Dept.  E-226 
Chicago  42,  IN. 
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This  girl  has  discovered  Carnation  Instant’s 
new  beauty  secret... have  you? 


WHAT  IS  THIS  SECRET?  It  is  a  true  Beauty  Beverage 
made  possible  by  the  “Magic  Crystals”  nonfat  milk 
discovery!  Simply  by  adding  extra  crystals  (over 
regular  package  directions)  when  you  mix-you  get 
a  special  nonfat  milk  with  extra  beauty  protection 
-at  the  very  time  you  need  extra  protection  most ! 
WHY  SO  IMPORTANT?  Because  for  pretty  teeth,  shining 
hair,  smooth  skin  and  the  vital  sparkle  that’s  the 
basis  of  charm-girls  in  their  teens  need  more  cal¬ 
cium,  riboflavin  and  protein  than  they  ever  will 
again.  And  drinking  milk  is  your  only  sure  way  to 
enough  natural  calcium  and  riboflavin ! 

A  BEAUTY  BONUS?  Yes,  indeed!  Your  new  Carnation 
Instant  Beauty  Beverage  gives  you  far  more  of 
these  beauty  elements  than  whole  milk  or  ordinary 
nonfat  milk !  Each  four  glasses  give  you  all  the  cal¬ 
cium  and  92%  of  the  riboflavin  you  need  every  day 
for  beauty  protection.  And  half  your  daily  need  of 
vitality-building  protein,  too ! 


FIGURE  PROTECTION,  TOO?  Your  Carnation  Instant 
Beauty  Beverage  is  far  richer  in  flavor  than  ordi¬ 
nary  nonfat  milk... refreshing,  delicious  for  drink¬ 
ing.  Yet  it  is  still  Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry 
Milk,  low  in  calories ! 

Every  day,  more  wise  girls  make  the  delicious  new 
Carnation  Instant  Beauty  Beverage  their  daily 
beauty  habit.  How  about  you  ? 


YOUR  CARNATION 
INSTANT  BEAUTY 
BEVERAGE 

1.  Following  package 
directions,  mix  1  quart 
Carnation  Instant. 

2.  Add  M  cup  extra  Magic 
Crystals;  stir  lightly. 

DRINK  4  GLASSES 
EVERY  DAY 


S-Qt.,  8-Qt. 
and  new  H  Qt.  gizea 


^  YOU  WILL  tee  Piccadilly 
r  Circus.  London’s  Times 
Square,  often  called  the 
"crossroads  of  the  world." 


YOU  WILL  see  Buckingham 
Palace,  home  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  II  and  the  colorful  Palace 
Ouards 


YOU  WILL  thrill  to  the 
dazzling  Crown  Jewels, 
now  safely  stored  In 
the  once-Inf amous 
Tower  of  London. 


O  YOU  WILL  visit  Westminster,  where 
^  Parliament  meets.  Prom  Its  tower 
L  booms  "Big  Ben,"  the  most  famous 
clock  In  the  world.  ^ 


THE  AMERICAN  » '  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  invites  you  to  accept  this  exciting 
“tour"  of  ENGLAND...plus  a  FULL-COLOR  WALL  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD...a  Combined 
$3.00  Value  for  only  10<  . . .  to  introduce  ycu  to  the  Around  the  World  Program 


Yr.S,  just  one  dime  takes  you  on  a  "ma^ic 
tarix’t "  tour  ot  Merrie  iingland.  Without 
stirring:  from  your  home  you  tan  explore  every 
iKMik  and  cranny  of  this  storied  island.  You 
will  see  the  thatth-rixifed  cottage  of  Shakes¬ 
peare's  bride,  Anne  Hathaway  .  .  .  the  W'hite 
(dirts  of  Dover  .  .  .  "the  original  round  table  of 
King  Arthur,"  a  circle  of  thick  oak  I"  feet 
across  .  .  .  the  strange,  ancient  monuments  of 
Stonehenge.  You  will  ride  a  double-decker  bus 
through  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  Times  Square  of 
Lindon  .  .  .  visit  the  bell  foundry  where  our 
own  Liberty  Bell  was  cast  .  .  .  and  rest  in  the 
shade  of  the  greenwood  trec-s  of  Robin  Hood's 
SherwiHxl  Forest.  Yo«  u///  gef  to  know  more 
about  England  than  many  tourists  who  actually 
1 1S  It  there  in  person! 

How  You  "Vizit"  a  Different 
Land  lath  Month 

THE  AMERICAN  GEXXiRAPHlCAL  SOCI¬ 
ETY’  makes  this  generous  offer  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  new  kind  of  education  hobby  —  an  exciting 
way  for  young  and  old  to  learn  almut  the  people 
and  lands  of  our  wonderful  world. 

Eath  month  you  receive  a  set  ot  tull-color  photo¬ 


graphs  and  an  informative  illustrated  guide-book 
album  with  spaces  for  mounting  the  prints.  By 
means  ot  these  prints  and  albums,  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  American  Geographical  Sexiety 
experts,  you  and  your  youngsters  "visit"  a  different 
country  every  month.  You  go  sightseeing  in 
strange  cities.  In  quaint  little  villages  you  observe 
native  customs  and  crafts.  An  expert  on  the  region 
spins  stories  of  great  battles,  heroes,  legends. 

Helps  You  in  Later  Life,  Tool 

Here  is  an  educational  hobby  that  the  whole 
family  can  share.  It  will  give  you  a  tremendous 
advantage  not  only  in  schcxil  but  in  later  life,  in 
a  world  where  other  countries  are  only  hours  away 
by  air.  You  also  will  find  this  an  enjoyable  way 
of  planning  or  re-living  trips. 

Just  Mail  Coupon 
With  Only  Ten  Cents 

To  acquaint  yourself  with  this  new  project. 


accept  the  offer  described  here.  There  is  no  cost 
or  obligation  whatever  —  this  is  merely  a  "dem¬ 
onstration"  offer.  If.  however,  you  are  delighted 
with  your  trial  package  and  do  wish  to  continue 
on  your  "trip  around  the  world,"  you  pay  only 
$  1  for  each  monthly  tour  thereafter.  And  you 
may  cancel  at  any  time.  Mail  the  coupon  below  — 
with  only  lOc  —  at  once. 

AMIKICAN  GtOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY'S 
Around  the  World  Program,  Dept.  9-Cl-O, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


I  American  Geographical  Society's 
I  Around  the  World  Program 
I  Dept.  9-CE-O,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

I  I  enclose  ten  cents  Please  send  me  at  once 
•  my  intrcxluctory  package  consisting  ot  (  I  )  the 

I  informative  "guidebcxik  album"  on  F.ngland. 

I  (  2  )  tyventy  tise  beautiful  full-color  rcproduc- 

I'  tions  to  mount  in  the  album,  and  (  .f  )  the  giant 

Sis  ft.  wide  full-color  Map  ot  the  World 

I  After  examining  this  package,  I  will  decide 
V  whether  or  not  1  wish  to  continue  If  not,  1 
|i  will  simply  let  you  know.  If  I  do  continue,  you 

I  will  send  me  a  new  Around  the  Vi’orld  album 

I  complete  with  a  set  of  color  prints  each  month 

I  for  only  SI  plus  shipping  As  1  collect  my 

j  albums  you  will  send  me  FREE  a  handsome 

I  pull-drawer  library  case  in  which  to  store  them 
I  I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  minimum  number 
I  of  albums  and  I  am  free  to  resign  at  any  time 


Name 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


A  $3  Value  — 
for  only  I  Of 

0  2S  breathtaking 
FULL-COLOR 
prints  of  England's 
fascinating  sights. 

Authoritative  al- 
^  bum  on  England  Ir 


State . . 

Parent' I  Sixnalitre  III  you  are  under  16) 


—■  bum  on  England  In  I  '  ’  \  ‘  THKi 

which  to  mount  pic-  I  -r'  V 

lures,  plus  Informative  t  - 

A  Olant  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  In  beautiful 
^  color,  prepared  by  leading  geographical  ex¬ 
perts.  Opens  to  3‘''a  feet  wide!  Retail  value  $2.00. 

If  you  continue,  you  will  receive  Free  a  beau¬ 
tiful  library  case,  large  enough  to  hold  a  number 
of  albums. 


